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Design, in Form and Colour, in the Paris 

Exhibition. 

NE of the common charac- 
teristics of all nations, irre- 
spective of progress in what 
is usually considered civili- 
zation, is a desire to bean- 
tify objects of use. It is 
scarcely possible to conceive 
the existence for any con- 
siderable period of a nation, 
a@ people, or even a tribe, 
whose clothing, implements, 
or weapons were entirely 
devoid of ornamentation ; 
and this faculty of design, 
in a large number of races, 
appears to exist ont of all 
ratio with their social con- 
dition, education in art, or 
opportunities of attaining to 
excellence, by contact with 
more accomplished nations. 
We not unfrequently dis- 
cover a purity of taste 
and an elaborate style of) 
skilled workmanship exist- | 
ing among races whose | 
habits are barbarous, and | 

whose education has not yet commenced | 

This is an indication that’ a love of decora- | 

tion is human, and the exercise of it inde- | 

pendent of transmitted skill. 

very infancy of a race has sometimes been | 

the period of its greatest success in design, | 

and future epochs in its history only served | 
to develop some principle of government or) 
solve some social problem, whilst its natural | 
art-powers have been lost, as its acquired 
knowledge of other subjects advanced towards 
perfection. These remarks apply only to those 
first longings and strivings after the orna- 
mental, which are common to the human 
race, and necessarily are therefore inapplicable 
to those highest developments of this common 
faculty, which are dependent upon a long- 
continued progress in art-culture and study. 
Among a rude people we seldom find any out- 
rage of the first principles of ornamentation, so 
long as their efforts are confined to decorating 
their weapons or implements, such as the handle 
of a spear or the paddle of a canoe; and as sel- 
dom find anything which is not an outrage when 
their art-love tempts them beyond this simple 
exercise of their natural taste. We question 
whether an accurately-proportioned imitation of 
the human figure has ever been discovered 
which was produced by a people who had not 
also made great progress in the sister arts, or 
who did not possess a literature and a history. 

From this, then, it is but a rational deduction 
that design and ornament up to a certain point 
are human requirements, beyond that point are 
the accomplishments and luxuries of a conven- 

tional civilization. 

A consideration of these principles will lead 
us to see the very great importance of the con- 
dition of the arts of design, both to the happi- 
ness and the prosperity of a natior ;—to its 
happiness, because bad art like bad food or 
vicious habits, or corrupt and wicked govern- 
ment, helps to destroy a nation’s character, 
limits its pure sources of enjoyment, and retards 
its development ; to its prosperity, because the 


against it the markets of all nations save those| lings. The forms of these utensils are, with 
who are ruder than itself, and has a tendency to| hardly any exception, as graceful and beautiful 
limit its wealth to the natural products of the | as anything in the Exhibition, whilst the colours 
country in which it is located. Wealth is but] of the clay and those applied to it are refined 
accumulated labour, and the highest human|and chaste. The glaze is hard and brilliant, 
skill which demands and receives the greatest | and can hardly be removed even by violence. 
value and reward ig the product of continued} We compared this rough cheap pottery with 
labour, and is equivalent to wealth. In ordi-|similar productions of other countries, and 
nary conditions of society then, national skillin|could find nothing which approached it in 
the fine or industrial arts means national wealth,|the beauty of its form or the exquisiteness 
because skill is a coin of universal currency,|of its colour. Doulton & Co., of Lambeth, 
limited only by local requirements. deserve great praise for an effort to improve this 
In the products of many branches of industry, | stone ware, and exhibit some jugs, marked with 
the value of the material used is but a fraction | such names as Cambridge, Pompeii, Doric Salis- 
of their pecuniary worth ; and in none, not even | bury, Herculaneum, which are really excellent 
in the precious metals, is the value of the manu-}in form and of a more refined colour than the 
factured article unaffected by the character of | sickly yellows and reds we are accustomed to 
the art employed in their production. In pro-|see. But these, which are the only examples of 
portion, then, to the original valuelessness of|common earthenware comparable with the 
the raw material, and the difficulty of reducing | Russian, fall entirely beneath them in both 
it back again to its first condition or worth, the} colour and form. It seems hardly possible 
importance of skilled labour becomes evident in | to believe that the glass and plate and furniture 
its production. A terra-cotta sketch, the value | land a chimney-piece in marble, exhibited in the 
of the raw material of which is too small to be | | Russian Court, can be the works of the same 
represented by any English coin, may become, | nation whose common pottery stands so high. 
by the application of skilled labour, worth more | We sincerely hope that some of the almost 
than its own weight in gold; and a golden | general announcements of “Vendu”’ on this 
chalice, moulded at a period when there was | Russian pottery have been affixed to them on 
less wealth of art than of metal, may be worth | behalf of the South Kensington authorities ; 
only what it will fetch for the melting-pot.| for it is now impossible to secure examples of 
Beautiful stone and choice wood may be so| the ware, so great has been the appreciation of 














absence of skill in the arts of a people closes 


wrought as to have even their original value de- | its excellence. In the more expensive kinds of 
stroyed, by either ignorance of art, or a too| pottery, china, and porcelain, the Russians 
scrupulous attention to the vagaries of a whim-| have a meagre display, though some elaborate 
sical and fleeting fashion, whilst upon the rudest/ and no doubt costly sets of tea services in 


| 
materials the cunning craftsman may so work cabinet cases have high qualities of manufacture. 


as to resemble the fabled touch of the alchemist, | But in design, whether in plate or furniture, or 
converting the grossest material into the most | | glass or fabrics, the prevailing feeling in the 
precious possession. Russian display is that where the productions of 

This power of design in the most developed | other nations have not been copied, the orna- 
form comes not, however, by chance, but is| ment is rude in drawing and coarse in execution, 


rather the result, as we have before pointed|and the forms are without grace, whilst the 
Indeed, the | out, of long continued and patient Jabour, of | colours are gaudy and vulgar. 


‘favourable conditions of society, and of en-| The imperial manufacture of Sevres holds its 
| lightened public action in the encouragement of | own in the larger descriptions of porcelain, vases, 
| the arts. To the whole human race belongs the | ornaments, and elaborately - painted china, 
faculty of appreciating ornament, but to culti- | , though in the majority of its once unrivalled 


| vated nations only appertains the wealth result-| productions it is closely competed with by the 
|ing from systematic application of the arts of Berlin Royal Manufactory and our own private 


design. In our own country the introduction of | firms of Copeland & Wedgwood. The system of 
more highly skilled labour than has previously | design, which appears to be inevitable in all the 
been employed in a manufacture has increased, porcelain works referred to, is doubtless con- 
immediately and beyond all calculation or prece- | trary to all true principles of decoration, and the 
dent, the money value of the objects produced. | beautiful materials used seem to be treated for 
Such was the case with the pottery of Wedg- | the sole purpose of obtaining costly productions. 
wood when the skill of Flaxman was employed. For this reason both the forms and the orna- 
The demand for the elaborate and costly race | mental treatments are apparently at a standstill ; 
cups, shields as testimonials, and other large| and all the variety obtained is that which is 
works in the precious metals, has really been! arrived at by putting two different flowers on 
created through the employment by firms such | two similar plates, or varying the landscapes or 
as Hunt & Roskell, Hancock & Co., and Garrard | figures with which the surfaces of the objects 
& Co., of the highest artistic labour that was | are too generously covered. Though there are 
obtainable; and such labour only has been pro- | unquestionably many good examples of design 
curable since we have recognised nationally the | in some of the more modest works exhibited in 
source of wealth we had entirely ignored by | the Sevres display, we prefer some of the plain 
leaving art education unprovided for until com-| white porcelain on the side-tables of the 
paratively recent times. Sevres and Gobelin court to the elaborate works 

It is somewhat curious when examining the|in the centre. The forms and manufacture of 
application of design in various branches of in-| this colourless Sevres porcelain are very ex- 
dustrial manufacture, to observe how perfect | quisite, and deserve the attention of the student 
may be the taste displayed in the exhibited works | of form. The same remark holds good of the 
of a nation in some special subject, whilst other| white porcelain in the French court, ex- 
branches of industrial art by the same people| hibited by Gibus & Co., of Limoges, and 
may be characterised by either an absence of|by Mons. Burguin, of Couleuvre. Where 
taste or design upon utterly false principles. | the effort is not to produce mere costliness, there 
This is the case with some of the exhibited works | has been more scope for design in form, and the 
of Russia, and is nowhere more evident than in| result is that there is really nothing so purely 
a comparison of her common earthenware pot- | chaste and so serviceably lovely in the more ex- 
tery with her silver plate. In the Russian| pensive productions of the French manufac- 
Court one large stand or table is almost entirely | tories referred to, as in these modest and cheap 
devoted to the display of rough pottery in| objects. We do not hesitate to say that in these, 
earthenware, such as jugs, basins, mugs, ewers | as in the stoneware of Wedgwood and Doulton 
of various sorts, all having the prices marked, | the rude earthenware of Russia and coarse pot- 
varying from a few kopecks to many, or in|tery of Denmark, there is more of the - 
English money from a few pence to a few shil-| spirit and actual fulfilment of good design, than 
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in the more expensive and elaborate productions 
the great porcelain factories of whatever 
untry. It is a comparatively easy matter to 
losign a form sufficiently good to make the 
ackground of a picture, or to exhibit the pret- 
tinesses of floral decoration exactly imitated 





~ 





from nature; and given the power of painting, 
: ig no difficult task to distribute rustic scenes 
rv pretty faces, or pleasing natural objects, over 
a teacup or a dessert-plate, so that the result 
hall appear elaborate, and its effect luxurious 
and costly. But let an artist sit down to design a 

acup, which shall be colourless and have no de- 
‘oration or ornament whatever,or an earthenware 
ig, with the limitation of two or three colours, 
ud no ornament, and he will find that all his 
nowledge and all his taste are required. For this 
reason we give some credit to the works in 
vhich design has stood upon its own merits, and 
owed nothing to the help of adventitious arts it 
would be better without. 

It may be taken for granted that whenever 
lesigners so far forget their occupation as to re- 
produce objects or scenes from nature, however 
badly or beautifully executed, to ornament ob- 
‘ects of common use which are given to them 
to decorate, it is a plain indication of the 
fact that to them it is easier to imitate than it is 
io design. And when this stage in any indus- 


~ P= Aae + a 


- 





trial process has been arrived at, and people are | 
contented with it, we may expect no further | 
development of design, but rather what we now | 
see in the most costly porcelain, manipulative | 


European countries, as paperhangings and car- 
pets, and this can be easily detected in them. 
‘Thus the French papers are generally of a lighter 
colour, of more fantastic design, and richer and 
more ambitious in composition than the English ; 
and in the latter we see very sober colour gene- 
rally, comparatively little gold introduced, but 
dark reds, maroons, buffs, and drabs, the de- 
signs being severe and very usually geometric 
in character, and never erring on the side of a 
redundancy of imagination. The carpets of the 
two countries cannot so well be compared, the 
French manufacturers adhering to their very 
national taste in them, whilst they certainly 
produce some remarkably handsome works. Our 
own carpets show a tendency still farther 
toward the Eastern sombre colours and simple 
design, so characteristic now as ever of the 
Oriental carpets. A carpet is of the highest 
character ornamentally, remembering its posi- 
tion and functions, when it has the least pos- 
sible character as to form. Its task is to be 
unobtrusive and harmonising, improving the 
effect of the furniture, but attracting no special 
attention to itself. Any design for a carpet suf- 
ficiently large that characteristic portions of it 
may be hidden by tables or chairs, or couches ; 
or of such high merit as a composition that we 
feel sorry to tread it under foot or spoil its 
graceful lines, is in radically bad taste. A 
thing that is made to be seen on account of its 
beautiful design, ought not to be concealed by 
its use; and that which is made for a purpose 


-kill applied monotonously, and variety only in by which a greater portion of it will be hidden, 
degrees of erroneous design. ought not to be so designed that we want to see 
It is pleasing to turn from porcelain and more of it than is exposed to the eye. In other 
pottery to a branch of industrial art in which words, subordinate features such as carpets and 
Cesign is of greater consequence to the value of | paperhangings must either be negative in colour 
the manufactured article, and in which it is in a| and unobtrusive in design, which is their true 
more satisfactory condition, viz., wall decoration. | character, or they become impertinences. 
The improvement in the character of the design, It is very gratifying that in some of the most 
for both common and expensive wall-papers is entirely decorative portions of house furniture 
ne of the most pleasing featares of the Exhibi-| such good taste should prevail; and pleasing, 
tion, and none the less so becanse our own manu- also, that this improvement is not confined to 
facturers occupy a prominent place in this wall-papers and carpets. In the various articles 
advancement. At the time of the first Inter-| comprised under the names of cabinet-making, 
national Exhibition there was no branch of upholstery, and furniture generally, there is 
urniture in which so utterly bad taste prevailed observable in the French, English, and German 
s in paperhangings, and even costliness in their works, a more refined style of design, and a 
price only gave us radically false principles of | much higher class of art-workmanship in detail, 
design in a little better style of manufacture. | than has been hitherto seen in previous Exhi- 
Since 1851, a good deal of attention has been | bitions. In such objects as cabinets, bookcases, 
paid by the manufacturers in selecting designs | &c., the most original feature in the French and 
in betrer taste, appropriate to the decoration of | English work is the very general introduction 
wall surface, treating it as a background for the of medallions in terra-cotta, porcelain, and 
better display of works of art or the farniture of! bronze, and of coloured details of ornament, 
the room. Mr. Owen Jones has done good/ when the object is otherwise in one kind of 
service in this direction; the excellent papers | wood, and not ornamented by inlays of wood of 
designed by him in that tempered Moorish style | a different colour. There is also apparently a 
he has made his own, having been the pioneers | greater variety of woods, in their natural colour, 
to a purer style in wall decoration. The English | and of stained wood used in the manufacture of 
exhibitors, Messrs. H. W. Woollams & Co.,| the highest class of works, now than formerly ; 
J. Wooilams & Co., Messrs. Scott, Cuthbertson, | and the introduction in some of the larger and 


& Co., of London; and Messrs. Potter, of Over 
Darwen; and Cooke, of Leeds; all show speci- 
mens of wall-papers in the best taste, and re- 
markable for the excellence of their design in 
both form and colour. Perhaps the most satis- 
factory in the refinement and beauty of colour 
are those of H. W. Woollams & Co. ; the raised 
patterns of Scott, Cuthbertson, & Co. being also 
superb examples of manufacture. In all the 
examples displayed by the firms referred to we 
miss the atrocious natural imitations of fruit, 
flowers, and landscapes, once so popular among 
all classes, and in place of them, a sober, con- 
ventional treatment of foliage, exhibiting consi- 
derable skill in design and arrangement, the 
colours used being the warm and cool neutral 
tints which are well adapted for backgrounds in 
rooms of every description. The English makers 
are fuirly entitled to stand at the head of exhibi- 
tors in this class, for though the French distin- 
guish themselves as much as ever in the high 
qualities of their manufacture, there is less of 
sound taste observable in their productions than 
in the English. In Belgian paperbangings may 
be observed better colouring than form or com- 
position, the designs being too frequently in that 
highly relieved style which was once common 
with us, but which has recently given place to a 
quieter snd better system of flat treatment. 

It will be observed generally that in those 
classes of manufactures which include such 
articles as paperhangings, carpets, tapestry, 
furniture, all intended to be subordinate fea. 
tures of house furniture and decoration, much 


heavier articles of the pale-green and ash-grey 
woods and stains, give a lightness and grace 
which is quite povel. 

In English furniture, the Messrs. Trollope 
exhibit works which are remarkable for an 
absence of this new system of inlays, hardly 
any being used in their cabinet-work; but in 
other respects, the design and carving, thongh 
the latter is rather heavy, are highly com- 
mendable. The Messrs. Hunter, of London, use 
in their wardrobe and toilet-table a profusion 
of Wedgewood medallions, white on coloured 
grounds, which have a refined and pleasing effect. 
The same use of medallion inlays, sage-green 
colour, also is to be seen in the very chaste 
sandal-wood bookcase exhibited by Messrs. 
Wright & Mansfield, of London; whilst Jackson 
& Graham include, in rather an extensive display, 
some of the choicest ebony furniture, inlaid with 
ivory, in the whole exhibition, as already men- 
tioned by us. The oak cupboard and side table 
of Messrs. Holland & Sons, in the substantial 
old English style, are also rare examples of the 
use of inlays, of various materials. In all these 
works of English exhibitors there is an absence 
of extravagance, and a sound and conscientious 
style of design and workmanship, both in the 
construction of the objects and in their decora- 
tion by carving and inlays, which is very praise- 
worth. The workmanship in them is unsurpassed, 
and the designs in their general composition, use 
of enrichments, and architectonic spirit, together 
with their adaptation to purpose, are a great 
stride upon anything yet exhibited by this 





better taste prevails than bas been observable 
in former exhibitions. A certain amount of 
embodiment of the national characteristics may 


be expected ia articles of so general use in all 


country. It seems to us a matter of regret that 


\almost all the most elaborate objects, both in 


the English and foreign furniture, should be in so 


/dark a wood as ebony. There is, of course, the 


answer that fine work must be in hard wood in 
order that a good surface may be obtained to 
take the finish, and an absence of grain allows of 
the cutting of delicate parts. But these qualities 
are obtainable in lighter hard woods, such as box- 
wood, and the carved enrichments show infinitely 
better in them than in ebony. Though the French 
exhibit a fine collection of furniture, and are as 
fond of ebony as a material, they manage to re- 
lieve it from the sombreness of effect caused by 
the darkness of the wood, by a variety of methods. 
Thus it is not uncommon to see an ebony cabinet, 
the edges and projections of which are protected 
by brass, the hollow mouldings enriched by 
electrotype friezes, in copper or silver, a fretwork 
of ivory inlay developing the principal lines of 
the design, and, at intervals, coloured enamels 
introduced in the panels. In some cases only 
one or more of these materials are used; but 
hardly any of the most elaborate works are 
without either bronze enrichments or enamelled 
medallions. The walnut-wood cabinet of Four. 
dinois is among the most tasteful of the French 
works, and is an instance of the use of stones of 
various colour as inlays. The design and carving 
of this cabinet maintain the high reputation ob- 
tained by the artist so long ago as our own 
Exhibition of 1851. In this, as in the best works 
exhibited by France, there is less disposition to 
over-relieve the ornament, but rather to let parte 
of the construction serve the purpose of breaking 
up the masses in the composition, leaving the 
sunken portions to be ornamented by carving. 
In the ebony bookcase of Guerot Fréres there is, 
perhaps, some of the best work, as far as techni- 
cal manipulation goes, that can be seen in the 
French department, but there is a profusion of 
carving, which destroys the otherwise 

design. Better in every way is the thermo- 
meter case in pear tree, by the same firm, 
the carving of it being minute and wonder- 
ful, and the composition effective. Of the re- 
mainder of the French display, the following are 
worthy of examination :—No 49, Ebony cabinet, 
inlaid with enamel, by Sormani; No. 50, Book- 
case, in different cloured woods, and inlaid with 
the same, by Gerson & Weber; a bed, by Roll, 
of Paris, No. 30, valued at 1,000/.; the bedroom 
furniture of Clére & Drapier, in pale green 
wood, as well as their ebony cabjnet ; and, lastly, 
though by no means leastly, the “ Meubles de 
luxe” of Diehl. In the works of the last exhi- 
bitor, there is an extensive use of bronze and 
silvered bronze, together with wood inlays, most 
tastefully introduced, and having asuperb effect. 
We would especially direct the attention of art- 
workmen to the cabinet to contain coins exhi- 
bited by this maker. It is in cedar wood, the 
drawers being in walnut, and the mouldings, 
which are not elaborately carved, being enriched 
by bronzes or electrotypes. For this cabinet 
the maker asks the trifling sum of 2,2001, 

In these articles of luxury, we do not see the 
great superiority in design or workmanship of 
the French so much as in 1851 or 1862. Our 
own makers have steadily progressed, and now 
compare well with the exhibitors of any country. 
There is certainly even yet to be seen the im- 
perfect struggling after a high standard of 
drawing in our carved work, and this will be so 
until our workmen can draw as freely as French 
workmen, 

The furniture exhibited by the Italians is 
characterised by very great profuseness of carv- 
ing, which is on the whole well executed; but 
the designs are heavy and tasteless, The orna- 
ment is coarse and in high relief, made too im- 
portant in many cases, as in the picture and 
mirror frames in the Italian Court, where from 
its prominence in relief and the largeness of its 
members, the frames appear simply as a collec- 
tion of ornamental details, and the construction 
disappears under a crowd of carving. The same 
undue importance of ornament is observable in 
the Belgian furniture, though in a less degree. 
A nation producing the elaborate pulpits which 
the Belgians seem so proud to exhibit, can 
hardly be expected to fail in the manipulation of 
wood, and consequently we see a very masterly 
treatment of the material in all the Belgian 
works; but little can be said of the skill shewn 
in the designs which this manipulative power is 
exercised upon. It is refreshing to see even the 
simple and comparatively rude designs of the 
Danes, after the very elaborate compositions of 
the Belgians, though the furniture of the former 
is inclined as far to the opposite extreme of 





meagreness of ornament as the latter is to pro- 


fusion. To the Belgians art seems a necessity, 
, recognised so long that the country is a museum, 
| the churches picture-galleries, and every provin- 
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cial town an academy of art, in which from the 
Middle Ages the artist youths and art workmen 
have studied and drank in art culture just as we 
in England fall down and worship the goddess 
of money-making. But to the rude and simple 
Danes art is a luxury, and in their furniture and 
other branches of industrial art ornament seems 
to be regarded as a garnishing of the most sim- 
ple necessities, recognised as the requirements of 
refined people, but employed very sparingly. If 
we only had the Danish display of art in this 
Exhibition as data, and were required to judge 
of the character of the nation exhibiting it, the 
decision must inevitably be that the Danes were 
@ primitive and severe people, regarding art as 
an indulgence and an indication of weakness. 

The visitor who is disposed to examine the 
attainments in art of a people of long-continued 
culture, should by no means miss the Prussian 
pottery, especially that exhibited by Kdénigl, of 
Berlin, Without being ambitious of the most 
sensational effects, the art shown in his works 
is perfect in refinement and grace. In the orna- 
mental porcelain displayed there seems to us to 
be a delicacy of colour, neutral generally, though 
sometimes launching into more brilliant tints, 
which compares well with the Sevres and Eng- 
lish works. The art of design in form appears 
to be studied thoroughly, and colour added as an 
accessory to develop form, rather than as an 
apology for its absence or its rudeness. 

The cabinet work from Dresden is also well 
worthy of notice, especially the ebony jewel. 
case by O. B. Friedrich, and the coin cabinet of 
J. A. Tiirpe. 





In the precious metals design is becoming 
more and more an element which is required to | 
receive, and does receive, attention. It seems, 
to us that in race-cups, tazzas, and large works 
in the round, our own silversmiths stand pre- 
eminent; in shields, and all works requiring 
bas-relief of figures, scenes, and historical sub- 
jects, the Germans excel; whilst, in the design 
applied to objects of use, such as domestic | 
plate, the French display more taste and apt- 
ness of design than any other nation. 

Regarding the subject of design from a general 
point of view, both as to its application in| 
industrial processes and its condition in all 
countries, we judge from the examination of its 
application upon all objects that progress in 
refinement is undoubtedly being made, The 
character of the art element, and the manner of 
its application in the yarious manufacturing 
processes, is getting to be better understood and 
defined ; and we see less of the peculiarities or | 
necessities of one process imitated as a maiter of | 
taste in another, of which these peculiarities are 
not characteristic. Thus, in paperhanging, 
designers have given up the freak of imitating 
the square notched lines which are necessities in | 
woven fabrics, and rely more on the capabilities | 
of the different process in the manufacture of 
paper staining itself, developing a style of orna- | 
ment and an arrangement of colours adapted to 
block-printing. Some improvement is also| 
observable in the productions of the principal | 
nations exhibiting in the matter of purity of | 


' 


| 


style, and the application of original ideas of, | 
and variations in, the use of apy historical style | 
that may have been adopted. There is more of 
system, of consistency, and of developed thought 
in the manner in which a style has been used, 
in the majority of the best works; though, if a 
specific feature be unmistakeably impressed upon 
the highest works, it is that they shall be as 
elaborate as design can make them, beautiful 
if possible, but costly beyond all precedent. 

There is lamentable luxury evidenced in too 
many of the exhibited articles of all the great 
European nations, a sort of feverish desire 
to make things as expensive as possible, even 
though the beauty of the things themselves be 
sacrificed by this excess of ornament. The only 
exception to this art-plague is the ecclesiastical 
art and decoration in the English department, 
in which may be observed the union of good 
design and excellent workmanship, without the 
profusion of ornamental features which is to 
be seen elsewhere. To this subject we shall 
have to recur, the Ecclesiastical and Domestic 
Gothic work being of too important a character 
to be dismissed at the end of a notice of the 
genera] condition of design. There is, however, 
in the Exhibition a sufficiently prominent indi- 
cation of improvement generally, in design, to 
make us very hopeful for the future; and we 
recognise a more decided progress in design in 
the five years between this aud the last Inter- 
national Exhibition, than even in the interval 
between 1851 and 1862. 





THE SOUTH KENSINGTON SECOND 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT EXHIBITION, 
1688—1800. 


“TuE Science and Art Department of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education ” has done good 
work in collecting for the use and service of 
Great Britain and ‘‘elsewhere,”’ a “ second special 
Exhibition of National Portraits, commencing 
with the reign of William and Mary, and ending 
with the year 1800,” the fortieth of the long 
reign of the grandfather of Queen Victoria,” 
though, strange to say, the exhibition has been 
made to contain, pleasantly enough, “ counter- 
feit presentments”’ of men and women, known to 
our comparatively young sovereign. One ex- 
ample will be enough. Here we find Sir Thomas 
Lawrence’s very fine portrait of the Reform Bill 
Earl Grey, who died as recently as 1845, when 
“Victoria R.” had been long on the throne 
of these countries. 

In all we have at South Kensington 866 por- 
traits, from full-lengths to Kit-Kat), and all of 
interest to the many who carry information with 
them, and are prepared to carry information 
away with them. When (as at South Kensing- 
ton), we have placed before us examples of the 
art of Sir Thomas Lawrence, whom so many still 
remember alive in then fashionable Russell- 
square, we feel that we are with the dead, and 
can occasionally recal to life (and with pleasure), 
those whom we have seen as they moved in the 
flesh, and as they spoke, or attracted attention, 
in public or in private life. 

In this collection (of which we are now speak- 
ing for the second time), it is delightful to find 





9. Mrs. Anne Pitt, one of the maids of honour 
to Caroline, Queen of George II., and sister to 
the first Mr. Pitt. She was a wit. A little 
anecdote will illustrate this. Dr. Johnson’s Lord 
Chesterfield, in the latter part of his life, cailed 
upon Mrs. Anne Pitt, the sister of the great 
Minister of that name, and complained very 
much of his bad health, and his incapacity of 
exerting his mind. “I fear,’ said he, “ that I 
am growing an old woman.” “I am glad of it, 
my lord,” replied the lady; “I was afraid that 
you were growing an old man, which, you know, 
is a much worse thing.” 

We resume our Kneller numbers. 

15. Lady Middleton. A Hampton Court 
“ Beauty,” from Hampton Court. We could 
have wished that the Committee had chosen 
Lady Ranelagh instead, for the sake of Fielding, 
Tom Jones, and—Sophia Western. See Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones.” 

24. Tillotson. Archbishop of Canterbury 
(from Lambeth Palace). We may add to what 
the catalogue says, that Tillotson was the /irst 
English prelate who wore a wig. 

27. Duchess of Ormond. (Lent by the Duke 
of Beaufort.) She was a Somerset, and the 
cataloguers might have added with advantage, 
the wife of the second and last Duke, and 
daughter-in-law to the gallant Ossory, known to 
all who read Dryden. 

30. John Locke. (Lent by Lord Sherborne.) 
Signed and dated at back “1697.” We were 
glad to become acquainted with this little 
known picture, though the features of Locke are 
well-known. 

32. Prideaux, Dean of Norwich: died 1724. 
This is doubtful. 





154 examples of the Great Master of English 
portraiture—Sir Joshua Reynolds; forty-eight | 
examples of his Rival and Friend, Thomas Gains- 
borough; followed historicaliy and ably by 
specimens of Hoppner, Owen, Raeburn, Phillips, 
&c., and fourteen examples of Sir Joshua’s 
grandson in the presidentship,—Sir Thomas 
awrence. 

A committee, however active and well-in- 
formed, could not fail in having to encounter a 
difficulty where and when to draw a margin or 
line, when to begin or where to leave off. Thus 
we find—and are not displeased in finding—four 
portraits from the pencil of Sir Peter Lely, who 
died in 1680 (eight years before William and 
Mary sent father-in-law and father “a packing”), 
and forty-nine from the easel of Sir Godfrey 
Kueller, who died in 1723, in the ninth year of | 
the reign of our first Hanoverian King. 

A defect of the catalogue is, that it lacks 
an index of painters and persons painted. 
How is Sir Peter Lely represented? The cata- 
logue does not condescend to tell us. Let us 
learn for ourselves. We have jour examples :— 

14. Roger North, the charming family biogra- 
pher. Lent by Mr. J. T. Gibson Craig. 





23. Sir Isaac Newton, when young. Lent by 
49. Anne Digby, Countess of Sunderland. Lent | 
by Earl Spencer. 
75. Henry Sidney. The handsome Sidney of | 


We could have wished to have seen Lely’s| 


33. Sir Isaac Newton. (Lent by the Earl of 
Portsmouth.) Dated 1659. Compare the Thorn- 
hill, No. 35. 


37. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. Lent 


by the Earl of Hardwicke. Genuine. 
40. John Locke. Lent by Christ Church, 
Oxford ; the College from which he was 


expelled—properly and improperly. 

42. Elizabeth Percy, Duchess of Somerset. 

2. Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax. A 
great man who, by preferring Addison to Pope, 
will live in immortal English verse. 

56. John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham 
(died 1721). Should be Buckinghamshire. The 
cataloguer tells us that the duke is “holding a 
plan.” We may add, for the information of 
some at “ Buckingham Palace,” or “ Our Palace 
at Pimlico,” that our poet-duke holds two ground- 
pians of “ Buckingham House,” one room in- 
scribed “18 feet high,’ the other (a hall?) 
inscribed “15. 6.” 

57. John Dalrymple, 2nd Viscount and Ist 
Earl of Stair. 

58. Secretary Sir Joseph Williamson. 

60. William III. (small full-length). 

61 and 67. Thomas Betterton, (61) the actor, 
by Pope, the first after Kneiler; and 67, the 


/the Earl of Dartrey. A picture too little known. | original. No. 67, at Knowle, in Kent (the 


Countess Delawarr’s; and No. 61, at Caen Wood, 
Middlesex (the Earl of Mansfield’s). 
Pope,—more than “ possessed” with a thirst 


| De Grammont’s Memoirs. Lent by Earl Spencer. | gor knowledge,—was by bis mother’s side nearly 


related to Samuel Cooper, the celebrated minia- 


“Cowley,” the poet, and Lely’s “ Wycherley,” | ture painter. He himself studied a little under 
the dramatist, both from Drayton Manor. How | Kneller, and was a collector of pictures. Would 
is it that our third Baronet of Tamworth, Sir! the same genius that made him a great poet 


Robert Peel, is so selfish ? He did not even send | 
to Manchester. Are the pictures at Drayton | 
and Whitehall immovable ? 

From Sir Peter Lely it is a natural descent in | 
art (we write heraldically) to Sir Godfrey | 
Kneller. What has President the Earl of Derby, 
and his “ Committee of Advice,” done for us| 
towards an education in English Historical | 
Portraiture ? Much we admit, and are thankfol | 
for, but there are omissions and oversights, | 
possibly to be corrected and supplied hereafter. 

“Students” (more than that) of what Mr. 
Murray calls “Student’s Humes,” and “Student’s 
Mrs. Markhams,” will enjoy a thorough reading 
of Kneller’s contributions to the gallery at South 
Kensington. Here they are, with the numbers 
prefixed, and a running commentary of what 
may be remembered. Sir Godfrey opens the 
exhibition. 


| 


Sir Godfrey Kneller’s Portraits at South 
Kensington. 


1. Godart De R. Kinkell, first Earl of Athlone. 

6. Crewe, Bishop of Durham. He was Knel- 
ler’s neighbour and fellow parishioner in Covent 
Garden ; and was plagued (as the Parish 
Registers of Covent Garden testify) with newly 
born “ Tom Joneses” deposited at his door. 





have made him a great painter ¢ 

Colley Cibber reminds and informs his 
“ Apology” readers (present and to come), that 
there is a mezzo-tinto of Betterton after Kneller 
“extremely like him.” (Cibber’s “ Apology,” 
p. 98, 2nd ed. 8vo. 1740.) 

65. John Dryden, lent by Mr. C. B. Dryden. 

*,* This we more than doubt; and we 
have paid great attention to the received 
portraits of the great poet. 

69. The father of Pope’s Lord Marchmont. 

76. Secretary Sir William Trumbull, one of 
the principal secretaries of state to King 
William III. Pope’s fine epitaph in verse on 
Trumbull recurs to us. 

77. Sir Robert Southwell, Secretary of State 
to William III. 

78. Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough, 
wife of the great duke. Lent by the Duke 
of Marlborough. The cataloguer calls her 
Sarah “of Sandridge, co. Hereford.” For 
Hereford read Hertford. The great Duke was 
created Baron Sandridge. Oh, the time and 
money we have spent in Hertfordshire, and else- 
where, in seeking to find when and where Sarah 
Jennings, daughter of Sir John Jennings, of 
Holywell, in St. Alban’s, was married to Cvlonel 
John Churchill (son of Sir Winston). Of the early 
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life of the great Duke of Marlborough little or 
nothing (sad to think) is known. 

82. Sarah, Duchess of Mariborough and Lady 
Fitzhardinge. Lent by the Duke of Marlborough. 
Signed “ G. Kneller, fe. 1691.” 


85. Queen Anne’s son, the youthful Duke of 


Gloucester. Lent by Mr. J. Fairfax Chinnery. 

87. John, Duke of Marlborough, and General 
John Armstrong. Lent by the Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

88. Prince Engene, of Savoy. 
Duke of Marlborough. 

89, Sarah Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. 

90. The same, “ supporting her long hair with 
right hand.” Why did not the cataloguer tell 
the ladies, at least, the charming story of the 
Dachess cutting off her hair to vex her husband ? 

91. Ladies Henrietta and Anne Churchill. 
Here an extract from Colley Cibber’s Apology 
would come in to good purpose. 


Lent by the 


STONE CUTTING AND FACING 
MACHINERY. 


AN interesting paper on new machinery for 
cutting, tunnelling, quarrying, and facing slate, 
stone, and marbles, was recently read by Mr. W. 
Fothergill Cooke, at the Society of Arts. 

This machinery, said Mr. Cooke, depends 
chiefly for its efficacy on the peculiar forms 
of the cutting tools or moveable teeth ; firstly, 
in the application of them as attached to 
holders or sockets fixed in the edges of 
the blade, instead of the blade itself form- 
ing the cutting edge; and, secondly, as ap- 
‘plied to the cireuamference of cylinders for 
surfacing. The tools, or cutting-teeth, are, 
|in consequence of their being movable in the 
sockets, easily replaced as required without 
any reduction of the diameter of the blade, 
which so soon renders the circular saw, when 
applied to the cutting of stone or slate, useless. 








96. John, fourth Baron and first Earl, | 4 
Poulett, K.G. Lent by Mr. Baldwin J. P.| These moveable tools or teeth are capable of 
Dostierd, siti ‘ |application to machinery for a variety of pur- 


| poses ; firstly, to the sawing of blocks and slabs 
| of rock of considerable thickness, for building or 
| other purposes ; secondly, for facing the surface 





98. Lord Treasurer Oxford. Lent by the 


trustees of the British Museum. A more inter- 


esting portrait, holding the Succession Bill, is 
at Welbeck—the Duke of Portland’s. 

99. Sir William Wyndh 
3olingbroke and Pope. Here the cataloguer 
rightly favours us with a quotation from Pope. 

100. Pope’s Lord Peterborough—looking from | 
his left heroically. Lent by Mr. W. B. Stopford, | 
and very fine. There is a finer portrait of this | 
heroic and romantic nobleman 
House, the Marquis of Exeter’s. 

101. Lord High Treasurer Godolphin, with his 
staff. Lent by Earl of St. German’s. We have | 
seen finer heads of the Lord Treasurer than this 
example. 

104. “Granville the Polite,’ of Pope. 


at Burghley } 


| of squared-up stones in an ornamental manner ; | 
| slate, or coal in situ, where the rock lies more or | 


cutting of the living rock almost as readily as a | 
haycutter cuts hay out of a stack. These | 
movable tools, held in movable sockets, are, as I 

have said, the distinctive features of this ma-| 
chinery, and they are exclusively the invention 
'of Mr. George Hunter (now of Maentwrog, North 
Wales). “ Hunter’s saws,” with the improvements 
| which have rendered them so effective for many 
| purposes, are becoming well-known in the United 


Lent | Kingdom; and as it is known to many now 


by E. V. Kenealy, LL.D. | present that my own name is united with Mr. 


108. James, first Earl Stanhope. A gift tothe | 


National Portrait Gallery from Earl Stanhope, | 
President of the Society of Antiquaries, and | 
a noble contributor to modern English history | 
and biography. 
111. Sir Richard Steele,—the famous Kit-Kat 
Jacob Tonson Picture. 
112. Sir John Vanbrugh, another of the same | 
far-famed set. 
114. Addison’s Countess of Warwick. Lent 
by the Earl of Bradford. | 
115. Addison,—the famous Kit-Kat Jacob | 
Tonsen picture. | 
116. Congreve. The same remark. | 
117. Diamond Pitt, grandfather of the first | 
Earl of Chatham. 
118. The first Marquis of Wharton, a famous | 
Kit-Kat Jacob Tonson picture. 
119. Charles Dartiqueneuve,—commemorated | 
by Pope. A Kit-Kat Club picture. 
120. Sir Godfrey Kneller himself. The cata- | 
loguer tells us that Sir Godfrey was “ buried at | 
Whitton, near Hampton Court.” The parish | 
register at Twickenham records that he was 





Hunter’s in several recent patents, I will observe 
that my share has chiefly consisted in extending 
the application of the movable tools and tool- 
holders (the real essence of his invention) to) 
fresh and wider fields of usefulness, whilst the 
onus of adapting the machinery to each novel 
application, and in so doing producing an entirely 
new result, has fallen upon the inventive genius 
and mechanical skill of Mr. George Hunter. 

The movable cutting tool, now most in use, is 
a bolt made of the best rod steel: the head is’ 
forged into a cupped or trumpet form—turned, 
and then hardened. When in use it is simply 
slipped into its, socket, which is also made of 
steel, and wedged tight by a piece of paper or a 


| thin shaving of wood. When the edge is dulled 


or chipped the tool is turned in its socket so as 
to offer a fresh cutting margin: and, as it wears | 
away chiefly on the advancing side, the tool will 
generally offer three, sometimes four, fresh sur- 
faces before it is worn out. These tools, accord- 
ing to the circumference of the saw blade, are 
from 4 in. to § in. long, and the cutting head itself | 
from half an inch to one and a quarter inch wide. | 


loose or displaced. Either of these forms of 
tools may frequently be used for the same object, 
but each has its specific application as well. 

Another form of tool, equally simple in its 
character with the last, but peculiar in its adap- 
tation to a distinct purpose, is formed out of a 
symmetrical, acute-angled trapezium, cut from a 
riband of steel, two or three sixteenths of an 
inch thick, according to the roughness of the 
work it has to do. To convert these slips of 
steel into the required form of tool, they are 
bent sharply on their middle, so as to bring the 
acute angles opposite to each other, but slightly 
turned out at their cutting angles. 

These tools are cut from the ribands of steel 
without any waste, and if not left sufficiently 
sharp by the shears, a number of the flat slips 
are screwed up together in the vice, and 
sharpened by the file; they are then bent and 
hardened, and are fit for use. 

The socket for this form of tool is extremely 
simple; it is merely a hole into which the tool 
slips, and in which it is held by the spring of its 
ownarms. The chief use of this tool will be the 
roughing down grindstones, and scarifying the 
rough surface of slate and stones, preparatory to 
the facing tool; and it is, perhaps, the best form 


am—the Wyndham of | thirdly, for tunnelling, for undercutting stone, | of tool for under-cutting coal. 


In addition to those already described, there 


less on the incline, and also for the vertical! are flat, concave, and other formed tools, all 


adapted to the holders, for giving ornamental 
and apparently hand-tooled surfaces to ashlars, 
quoins, sills, &c. 

For cutting window-sills, door-posts, steps, 
coping-stones, and a host of other building 
materials, out of rough blocks of slate—which 
were formerly necessarily thrown away as useless, 
because there was no means of working them— 


we employ now in Hunter’s saw three or four 


blades of 4 ft. diameter, all cutting at the same 
time upon the same axle. These blocks, fre- 
quently 12 to 16 in. thick, and weighing several 
tons, are simultaneously reduced to five thick 
slices, and immediately split up into the required 
thicknesses for planing, or tooling, as most 
suitable. An immense amount of paying work 
is thus turned out of rock formerly all thrown 
away, and still accumulating by thousands of 
tons yearly on some of the giant and wasteful 


| rubbish-heaps of the Welsh slate-quarries. 


Under a recent improvement, we use @ suc- 
cession of tables always advancing, on which the 
blocks are prepared before the saw is ready for 
them, which saves the time of running back the 
table, unloading, and preparing another block. 

The next application of the movable cutting 
tools differs but little in principle from the last, 
but is productive of very different results. The 
axle of the cutters is above the table, but 
capable of being raised or lowered, as the 
cutting tools are in the ordinary engineer’s 
plane. Instead of two or more blades fixed on 
their sliding collars, carrying an array of 
cutting tools on their peripheries, as in the saw, 
the axle itself, or a removable cylinder slipped 


“ buried at Twickenham,” November 7th, 1723. | The length of the bolt allows of the tool being on, or bolted in halves to the axle, receives the 


There is no church at Whitton. | 

122. Sir Spencer Compton, Earl of Wilmington, 
a Kit Kat Club picture. The visitor may like 
to be reminded that Thomson dedicated his 


poem of ‘‘ Spring” (one of “The Seasons’’) to | 
! 


Speaker Compton. 

123. Charles Lord Mohun, killed 1712, in the | 
famous duel with “Duke Hamilton.” The 
catalogue informs us that Lord Mohun was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. In what way 
this is to be reconciled with the burial register 
of Totteridge, in Hertfordshire, we are not 
able tosay. The register of Totteridge records 
his burial there. (See Lysons’s “ Environs” 
under “ Totteridge,” vol. iv., p. 46. 4to. 1796.) 

And thus ends the catalogue of the Knellers in 
this most interesting and instructive exhibition. 
We shall probably have something to say on the 
“154” Sir Joshua’s ; for this South Kensington 
gatherixg is not for a season in memory and 
interest, but “ for all time.” 





Discovery or A Sirk Prant.—The Depart- 
ment of State at Washington has received 
information from the United States consul at 
Lambayeque, Peru, that an important discovery 
had recently been made in Peru of the silk 
plant. Preparations were being made to culti- 
vate it upon an extensive scale. The shrub is 
3 ft. or 4 ft. in height. The silk is inclosed in a 
pod, of which each plant gives a great number, 
and is declared to be superior in fineness and 
fuality to the production of the silkworm. 


until it is too short for further use. 

The stems of the sockets are of the same 
thickness as the blades that receive them, and 
are slipped into grooved openings in the margin 
of the blades, to which they are fitted with | 
accuracy by machinery. As the blades revolve | 
slowly, the tools are usually replaced, or merely | 
turned round in their sockets when necessary, 
without stopping the machine, and should thus 
be kept always in good cutting order. The 
cupping, shaping, and tempering of these tools 
require modification in each case, to adapt them 
to the texture of different kinds of stone. Lime- 
stone and sandstone, for example, cut away in 
large chips, whilst slate has to be scraped away, 
and the tool must be made to suit each case. 

The next tool to which I will direct your 
attention is formed by the double action of a 
punch. The first action cuts out a round dise 
from a plate of steel, like the punching of a 
boiler plate; the second action converts the disc 
into a tool precisely similar to the head of the 
bolt-like tool just described, only ready cupped 
and sharpened, with a boss behind, to fit into a 
corresponding groove in the back of its holder, 
and with a hollow in front for a nipping bolt, or 
pinching screw, to grip it. These discs, so 
punched into the exact form required, only need 
tempering to be at once fit for use. The holder 
of the disc-tool grasps it between (as it were) its 
finger and thumb with perfect firmness, and as 
the cutting rim projects only very slightly be- 
yond the holder, it offers very little leverage 
to the resistance of the stone, and never gets 








|softened, again set up, turned, and hardened, | tools. 


The object of the machine now under con- 
sideration is to give a finished surface to build- 
ing or other stone of a more or less ornamental 
character; and breadth, not depth, has to be 
cut. The tools are fixed in holders, placed 
spirally round the axle or cylinder, so that a 
divided and regular pressure may come upon the 
face of the stone at intervals of two or three 
inches, always nearly uniform, but ever passing 
spirally from right to left. In the specimens of 
ashler shown, the tools formed one spiral, each 
fourth tool cutting at the same time, and six 
tools were entering into the cut as other six 
were leaving. A double spiral, in which the 
tools followed each other more closely in their 
cut, would have given more uniformity of strain, 
but could hardly have produced a more perfect 
piece of work. The fluting here produced may 
be varied without limit, or the margin work cut 
by the flatting tool may be carried over the 
whole surface. By the introduction of a second 
cylinder, the beginning and end of each stone 
will receive a border across the stone correspond- 
ing to the long margin of whatever pattern it 
may be. For fiuting, or similar work, the 
punched tools have a great advantage, whether 
of the disc or flat-faced form, as they are always 
of exactly the same diameter, and produce 
uniform work. The marginal tool may cut off a 
chamfer if required. 

Anything that parallel working tools on a re- 
volving axle can execute, will be done readily by 
this machine, and on a larger cylinder tools of a 
different shape may work along the same line so 
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as to vary a running figure, by alternate mark- 
ings. In fact, the outline of work thus produced 
seems unlimited, and ornamental figures, that 
this machinery cannot complete, may yet be pre- 
pared by it in outline ready for the sculptor’s 
hand. Take the instance of a Gothic church 
window. ‘The perpendiculars would be easily 
cut out in any running pattern, on a straight 
moving table, by a series of tools corresponding 
in their forms to the required surface. 

The roughing-tool can be made to imitate the 
marks of a pickaxe in rnstic stone work with the 
usually chiseled work around it. 

Some of the patterns of flat tooling by these 
machines can be made to imitate chisel-work so 
closely as to be distinguishable alone by the 
finer finish given by the machine. The finer 
kinds of lime-stones, including especially those 
of the Isle of Anglesea, receive almost a polish 
from the cutters. 

A class of stone rarely or never seen, I believe, 
in London buildings, but much used in the best 
buildings in North Wales and some parts of 
England, the tertiary limestone, is very durable 
and cheap, and takes an excellent face, almost 
approaching to a polish, under the new tool. 
Sandstones, Portland, Caen, and Bath stone, are 
all much softer and mostiy less durable than 
limestone, but not more easily worked. The 
harder stones, including the granites and granite- 
like rocks, cannot be operated upon by this 
machinery at all. 

These machines will be of moderate weight 


THE MYSTERY OF AVERAGES. 


Ar the recent dinner of the Royal Literary 
Fund it was announced that the grants made by 
the committee during the past year amounted 
to 1,6051. In the previous year they amounted 
to 1,682/. ; in 1864 they were about 1,500/., and 
in 1863, about 1,600/. Considering that these 
grants are uniformly made according to the 
special merits of each particular case that is 
brought before them, and without the slightest 
reference to what will be the aggregate amount 
at the end of the year, this agreement, or agree- 
ment of average, is certainly curious. Not merely 
here, however, but in every quarter, averages are 
puzzling. At the South Kensington Museum, 
for example, the number of visitors will run on 
week after week to about the same number, say 
10,000, until something peculiar or fresh occur 
to produce a change. 

Here are two returns that we happen to 
have before us. The number of visitors 





Majesty’s Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851, offered to grant a site for the hall, and to 
guarantee a sum, not exceeding 50,0001., towards 
the preliminary expenses and the cost of its 
erection. The principal conditions of the grant 
and the guarantee were, that such an amount 
should be subscribed, before the lst of May, 
1867, as would be sufficient (inclusive of the 
commissioners’ guarantee), to insure to the 
satisfaction of the commissioners’ surveyors the 
completion of the building, and provide for the 
payment of every contingent expense. 

Towards the fulfilment of the foregoing condi- 
tions, by the summer of last year, subscriptions 
to the amount of 112,000/. were obtained, but 
the monetary panic that took place about that 
time induced the committee to refrain from 
pursuing measures to obtain further subscrip- 
| tions from the public. In the month of July, 
1866, a proposal was made by Messrs. Lucas, 
| which enabled the committee at once to take all 
| the preliminary steps required for proceeding with 





during the week ending 2nd of March was the work, and Lieut.-Col. Scott, R.E., on behalf 
11,614. The average of corresponding week in | of the Provisional Committee, prepared plans of 
former years is 11,027. The visitors in the week | the hall, on the designs approved by a Com- 
ending 9th of March numbered 10,402 ; and the | mittee of Advice,* and placed them in the hands 
average of corresponding week in former years is of the surveyors. These gentlemen having cer- 
10,515. Again, during last Easter week (ending tified that the building can be completed, exter- 
27th April), the total number was 26,594; andthe nally and internally, including the fittings, and 
average of corresponding week in former years every expense connected with it, for the sum of 
is 26,076. Now, why should this be, and why 199,7481., the Provisional Committee accepted 
jshould just 10,000 persons come for six or the proposal of the Messrs. Lucas to subscribe 
| eight weeks running, and not 15,000 one for sittings to the amount of 38,0001., and to 





except when required for the facing of massive | week and 5,000 the next? It seems hard to contract for completing the hall at ordinary 
blocks, and a very small power works them, so answer satisfactorily. Or take the case of trade prices, on the estimate and valuation of 
that they could be sent about the country to;a theatre during the run of a successful Messrs. Hunt, Stephenson, & Jones, acting as 
prepare the stones for a building on the spot, | piece; such a run as we have seen several surveyors to the commissioners, as well as on 
where an equivalent complement of masons / instances of in recent days, when 150,000 or behalf of the Provisional Committee. It is 
could only be obtained by collecting them from 200,000 persons have visited the theatre during understood that the sittings taken by Messrs. 
great distances. | its continuance. Why should the theatre be Lucas are to be disposed of to the public before 
In the machines for cutting stone, &c., out of steadily filled night after night by (say) 1,500 the sale of further sittings on account of the 
the living rock in the quarry itself,the principle persons, some few going away occasionally for Provisional Committee. 
is, I believe, new. The cutting tools, instead of want of room? Why should not 10,000 persons, A royal charter has been obtained, which pro- 
being placed in a single row sround the rim of a when every one is talking about the piece, go one vides, amongst other things, that the purposes of 
thin blade, are fixed in rows of twos and threes | night and not half sufficient to fill the house on the corporation shall be the building and main- 


alternately across the margin of a wheel-like , 
disc, so as to clear away a wider space. The) 


the next representation ? 
We might follow the inquiry in many other 


taining of a hall and buildings connected there- 
with, on the estate of the commissioners at 


outer portion of this wheel-like disc is a ring of | directions; but we have probably said enough South Kensington, and the appropriation of the 
fine malleable cast-iron armed on the outside | to justify our observation that there is a mystery hall to the objects hereinafter mentioned, “ that 


with tools, and carrying a cog-wheel within. | 
This cogged wheel is made to revolve on a broad | 
metal plate as its axle. This broad plate is of | 
great strength, and forms four-fifths of the. 
diameter of the entire cutter, and can be firmly | 
bolted to the machinery frame by any part of its | 
surface nearest to the cogged wheel which car- | 
ries the tools, and the latter so held is made to | 
revolve by a pinion around it. This arrange- | 
ment allows eccentrically-held cutters to pene- 
trate the rock to a depth exceeding the semi- 
diameter of the disc. A machine of this kind, 
cutting horizontally, works with great freedom, 
and advances rapidly through slate rock upon 
which it is employed. 

There are other applications of these movable 
cutters which I would gladly have introduced 
to the attention of the Society, especially 
the coal-cutter, but the time allotted is too 
short for my venturing upon them on the pre- 
sent occasion. There are some photographs, 
however, which display the formidable character 
of the tunnelling machines. One form includes 
in its construction two parallel borers, cutting 
two tunnels each 5 ft. 4 in. in diameter, side by 
side, and freeing two cores weighing more than 
two tons each at every cut. 

Another form of the tunneller, which is now 
being erected in a quarry of the Ffestiniog 
Valley, will cut a single tunnel 6 ft. 9 in. in 
diameter, and penetrate 23 in. at each cut. This 
machine will excavate more than five tons at 
a cut. 

A high authority in engineering has lately 
condemned the principle of “ planing” out a 
rim round a core as a mistake. I hope before 
the end of this month to prove, by a second 
marvellous success with a second machine, that 
practice is better than theory. 

These machines were made expressly for slate 
rock tunnelling, and have not yet been tried on 
sandstone or limestone rock for tunnelling pur- 
poses. 





MACHINERY AND ConstrucTION AT THE Panis 
EXxu IBiTION.—It is a bare act of justice to men- 
tion, that all matters in the Paris Exhibition 
connected with machinery and engineering are 
being very fully treated of and illustrated in the 
Engineer. Some of our readers may be glad of 
the information. 


in averages. 
| 





THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES. 


Tue first stone of the structure proposed to 
be erected in the Kensington-road, on the plot | 
of land adjoining the gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and opposite to the national 
memorial of the Prince Consort now in course of 
erection in Hyde Park, was laid on Monday last 
by her Gracious Majesty the Queen, in the pre- 
sence of some thousands of her subjects. A more | 
successful ceremony or a more brilliant scene has 
been seldom witnessed. The incidents of the | 
event have been well described by the daily 
press, and we shall give what space we have at 
disposal rather to official particulars of the 
undertaking (though of this our readers are not | 
wholly uninformed) and of the proposed build- 
ing, illustrations of which we are enabled to 
append.* 

The Prince of Wales, in the address read by 
His Royal Highness on Monday, said,— 

“Tt is not necessary for me to remind your Majesty 
that the building of which you are graciously pleased to 
lay the first stone to-day is one of the results of the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, and that it forms a prominent feature in the 
scheme contemplated by my dear father for perpetuating 
the success of that Exhibition by providing a common 
centre of union for the various departments of science and 
art.” 

And to this address, her Majesty replied,— 

**T thank you for your affectionate and dutiful address. 
It has been with a struggle that I have nerved myseif toa 
compliance with the wish that I should take part in this 
day’s ceremony ; but I have been sustained by the thought 
that I should ‘assist by my presence in promoting the ac- 
complishment of his great designs to whose memory the 
gratitude and affection of the country are now rearing a 
noble monument, which I trust may yet look down on 
such a centre of institutions for the promotion of art and 
science as it was his fond hope to establish here. It is my 
wish that this hall should bear his name to whom it will 
have owed its existence, and be called ‘The Royal Albert 
Hall of Arts and Sciences.” 

In the prospectus issued in December, 1865, 
the Provisional Committee + stated that her 


* See p. 368. , 
+ The Prince of Wales, chairman; the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, the Earl of Derby, the Earl Granville, Lieut.- 
General the Hon, C. Grey, the Right Hon. H. A. Bruce, 
M.P.; the Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P.; Mr. Thog Baring, 
M.P.; Mr. Edgar A. Bowring, C.B.; Mr. Henry Cole, 


is to say, to— 


Congresses, both national and international, for pur- 
oses of science and art. 
Performances of music, including performances on the 
D 


The distribution of prizes by public bodies and societies. 

Conversazioni of societies established for the promotion 
of science and art. iy 

Agricultural, horticultural, and the like exhibitions. 

National and international exhibitions of works of art 
and industry, includiog industrial exhibitions by the 
artisan classes. 

Exhibitions of pictures, sculpture, and other objects of 
artistic or scientific interest. : ; 

Generally any other purposes connected with science 
and art; s 

With power for the corporation to furnish the hall in 
suck manner, and with such works and objects of scientific 
and artistic interest as they think fit, and generaily to do 
all such acts and things, whether such acts and things are 
or are not of the same character or nature as the acts and 
things before enumerated, as they think conducive to the 
purposes of the corporation, or for the benefit of the 
members thereof, having regard to the purposes afore- 
said,” 

The design for the building is by Lieut. Col. 
Scott, R.E., assisted by Mr. G. Townroe, artist. 
It is based on ideas originated by the late 
Capt. Fowke, R.E. The plan of it is elliptical. 
The main walls are to be of brick, the exterior 
of red brick with terra cotta enrichments, 
chiefly of a buff tint. The roof is to be of 
wrought iron covered with lead, with a cen- 
tral skylight. The floors, stairs, and all parti- 
tions will be fire-proof. 

Immediately over the upper tier of boxes is a 
corridor 20 ft. wide which can be used either for 
the exhibition of pictures, sculpture, or other 
objects, or it can be seated for an audience. An 
upper corridor, also 20 ft. wide, and top lighted, 
can be similarly used. The boxes are each pro- 
vided with a separate room to which access is 
gained from corridors 9 ft. in width. Below the 
boxes is an amphitheatre, and an area 103 ft. 
long and 68 ft. wide, measured on the axes of 
the ellipse occupies the centre of the building. 
Small lecture and concert rooms, refreshment 
and retiring rooms, and offices for societies using 
the hall, are contained between the outer wall 
and that of the hall itself. The cost of the 
building is estimated at 200,000I. Tae 

The necessary funds for erecting the building 
are being raised by the sale of seats. The seats 
which are not sold wili be at the disposal of the 





* Messrs. James Forgvescn, J. Fowler, J. Hawkshaw, 





C.B.; Mr, John Fowler, and Mr, Henry Thring. 





( R. Redgrave, K.A.; W. Tite, M.P.; and M, D, Wyatt. 
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governing body, and the revenue arising from | amphitheatre sittings will be entered from the | 


jetting them will be applied to the maintenance 
of the hall, and to defraying the expense of 
carrying into effect the objects for which the 
hall is erected. Of the 6,000 sittings which it 
will contain it is proposed to sell 2,000. The 
portion of the hall set apart for the orchestra 
contains seats for 1,000 performers, not included 
in the above estimate, and these seats will be 
also available for the public when the orchestra 
is not required. 

Each step or bench of the amphitheatre will 
be 3 ft. wide, and the whole will be seated with 
ehairs. The freeholds of these sittings are to 
be sold tosubseribers for 1001. each sitting. The 
sittings themselves will be transferable by sale 
or otherwise, or the right of occupying them 
may be sold either for a period or for any parti- 
cular occasion. In all there wil! be about 1,720 
of these amphitheatre sittings, and of these 360 
ean be converted if necessary into box sittings. 
The remaining part of the oval will be occu- 
pied by sittings for the orchestra and an organ. 
Above the amphitheatre again will rise two 
tiers of boxes. Those in the lower tier are 
each to contain 10 persons, and are to be sold 
for 1,0007. each; those in the upper tier will 
contain 5 persons each, and are to be sold at 
5001. the box. There will be 43 in the principal 
tier,and 86in the upper. The portions of the build- 
ing which are saleable lie in the amphitheatre and 
boxes. The Provisional Committee, in arranging 
this, have proceeded on the principle of retain- 
ing full powers for the shareholders over those 
portions which can be used for exhibitions or for 
other purposes connected with the objects of the 
undertaking. No seats will besold which in any 
way may interfere with the various purposes for 
which the hallis intended. Above the boxes will 
be the corridor already mentioned, which is to be 
fitted with movuble seating. It will give space 
for seating 2,700 persons. The wall of the 
corridor may be considered to bound the hall 
proper, and from wall to wall on the longer | 
diameter of the oval it will measure 230 ft., and 
on the shorter 180 ft., which is all to be covered 
in with a roof in one span, resting on piers, 
between which the spectator in the hall will see 
the architectural features of a top-lighted picture | 
gallery and running completely 
round the hail. This gallery would also be) 
available for a seated andience on great musical | 
festivals. The total number that could be con- | 
veniently seated in the building is said to be 
$,000, including-the orchestra; and if of these | 
the Provisional Committee have to sell 2,000, ag | 
the statement put forth by them implies, there 
will be 6,000 sittings for persons who take the 
hall or for societies and others using it. From 
the top of the piers which separate the upper 
galleries from the main body of the hall the 
ceiling will rise in an elliptical curve to the great 
central skylight, both ceiling and skylight being | 
suspended from wrought-iron arched ribs or 
girders, similar to those of the Cannon-street | 
and Charing-cross stations, only that they all 
converge on a central ring, instead of being all 
parallel, as in the roofs of those stations. The 
total height from the floor of the arena to the | 
skylight will be 135 ft. Below the upper gal- 
lery there will be numerous offices, rooms for 
societies using the hall, and refreshment and 
promenade rooms, and extending from the gene- 
ral contour of the hall there are to be over the 
entrances on the one side a lecture theatre, and 
on the other asmail concert room. Below this | 
floor will be the crush rooms, which are to give | 
admittance to the corridors surrounding the 
boxes, and also to the galleries. Behind the 
orchestra at the ground level, and also on a| 
level with the lower tier of boxes, will be long 
refreshment and promenade rooms. The base- | 
ment will be occupied with the kitchen, stores, 
&c., so arranged, it is stated, that the lifts from 
the kitchens wiil pass through all the refresh- 
ment rooms on the three floors above. 


promenade 


As to modes of ingress and egress: for the | admitted to 
arena it is proposed that there shall be four/ artistic and 


|of Advice. 
| sponsibility in prospect,—no reward, we perbaps 
|might add, no power. 





| level of the ground in Kensington-road. Count- 
| ing two entrances to the corridor of the Horti- 
| cultural Society, from the arena level there are 
to be twenty-nine exit-doors. For the refresh- 
ment department there will be provision made 
for dining, if necessary, 1,000 persons. 

The executive committee are the Duke of 
Edinburgh, General Grey, the Right Hon. H. A. 
Bruce, Mr. Henry Cole, Mr. Bowring, and Mr. 
Thring. 

Touching the proposed arrangement of the 
building, especially that of the arena and stalls 
around, we have opinions, but defer discussing 
them. One suggestion, however, we feel com- 
| pelled to offer at once, and we do so with but one 
feeling, a sincere desire that the undertaking 
should be carried out in the most successful man. 
ner, and that the building should be eminently 
worthy of its purpose and of the age. What we 
| desire, and what we urge most earnestly, is that 
|a properly educated and qualified professional 
|architect be at once associated with Lieut.- 
Colonel Scott in the erection of the building. 
We are not captious: we are not bigoted. Paxton 
|and Fowke received at our hands a frank and 
hearty acceptance to the extent of their very 
remarkable capabilities. Colonel Scott may be 
a heaven-born genius: we know nothing to the 
contrary; but he has had no experience in the 
| designing and carrying out of iarge edifices such 
| as this will be,—an edifice not only monumental 
| but one calling for a perfect knowledge of detail 
|and of all modern discoveries and aids. Even 
in the case of poor Fowke for a long time every- 
| thing was necessarily experimental ; and, even tp 
|to the close, difficulties were skipped and few 
lthings were finished: and so it will be with the 
| Albert Hall if the course we suggest be not 
‘taken. It is no reply to point to the Committee 
These gentlemen will have no re- 





What we seek, and 
what we do most earnestly ask the Provisional 
Committee to appoint, is a properly qualified 
professional architect, duly paid and duly re- 
sponsible. 








THE LATE CLARKSON STANFIELD, R.A. 


to all emotions, who will not he#r with regret 
that Mr. Clarkson Stanfield, our English Vander- 
velde—and something more—is no longer with 
the living. The Charles Dibdin and Captain 
Marryatt, the William Falconer and Thomas | 
Campbell of our painters died, sad to think, | 
“after a lingering illness,” at his house in| 
Belsize Park, in his long-loved Hampstead, on | 


| the 18th of this month and year, a few months 
| under the reverential age of seventy-five.* 


When Stanfield quitted the “behind the 
scenes” of Sunderland and Edinburgh, he made 
or worked his way “by water” to London, and 
was charmed with Tilbury, with Deptford, with 
Greenwich, with Wapping Old Stairs, and old 
London-bridge. We have before us while we 
write a most admirable line-engraving by George 
Cooke, after “Clarkson Stanfield, A.R.A.” of 
what he calls “The Diving Bell used at the 
Thames Tunnel] after the Irruption of the Water 
on the 18th of May, 1827. Rotherhithe Church 
in the distance.” Very animated indeed is this 


| engraving; quite up to the drawing. 


Let us recal (our readers will not regret our 
so doing) a brief after-dinner speech made by 
Mr. Stanfield at Edinburgh, Wednesday, 29th 
September, 1858, at the noble entertainment 
given by “The Royal Scottish Academy” to 
Mr. Stanfield and Mr, Roberts. The president, 
| the late Sir J. Watson Gordon, R.A., called on 
| the meeting to dedicate a bumper to the health, 
|fame, and prosperity of Mr. Stanfield, whose 
| works, whether composed of scenes and incidents 

on the high seas or on the land, were universally 
possess the highest qualities of 
poetic beauty, and whose prolific 


staircases on the south-east and south-west side, | genius had brought a large amount of reputation 


and two on the north side. 


There will be six both to himself and the British school of which he 


staircases to the box tiers, besides an entrance | was one of the most esteemed living masters. Sir 
from the conservatory of the Royal Horticultural John alluded with the eloquence of true feeling 


Society, where there will be two flights of steps. 


To the lower gallery, which will 
persons admitted for comparatively small pay- 
ment, the provision is not so lavish; but still 
there are six staircases, each 6 ft. 6 in. wide, 
for 2,700 persons. The upper gallery is to be 
provided only with two staircas-s, 6 ft. 6 in. 
wide ; but space is to be left for additional stair- 
cases, in case of their being required. The 


/to the warm affection and regard, with which 


be occupied by Mr. Stanfield was esteemed by the whole of his 


| professional brethren, and by a very wide circle of 
the most eminent personages of the age. 
| We transcribe Mr. Stanfield’s reply from a local 


| © On the 18th inst., at his residence, Belsize Park-road, 
| Hamyatead, after a lingering illness, Ciarkson Stanfield, 
esq. R.A., in his 74th 
, May 21, 1867. 





THERE are few, where animated canvas speaks ! 


year,—The Times of Tuesday, | 
}2,6771, 10s, (Vokins), 





| 
| 





paper of the time, of which we had a copy sent to 
as by Mr. Roberts :— 


Mr. Stanfield, who was received with great cheering, 
expressed his happiness in being so received by bis brethren 
of the Royal Scottish Academy—the worthy daughter of 
the body to which he more particularly belonged, namely, 
the Royal Academy of London. Passing from the high 
compliments which had been paid him by the distinguished 
president, his mind had great pleasure in reverting to his 
early days as an artist, which rught be said to have begun in 
Edinburgh, where he first made the acquaintance of his 
friend, Mr. Roberts, who at that time had commenced his 
career by painting scenes for the Theatre Rayal, while he, 
Mr, dtanfield, was similarly employed in the rival establish - 
ment at Corrie’s Rooms. That acquaintance bad ripened 
into a friendship, which had weathered the vicissitudes of 
a pretty long career, and had surmounted and survive:! 
the professional rivalries which had always accompanied 
them, first in Edinburgh, then in London, to which the 
were both at the same time summoned,—he, Mr, Stanfield, 
to paint for Covent Garden,—Roberts for Drury-lane. 

ere Mr. Stanfield humorously deseribed the rivalry 
as an earnest one, the respective managements ministering 
t> the painters’ professional enthusiasm: whole acres of 
canvas were covered by them with scenes and moving 
dioramas, until he believed both managements were ruined 
by their scenic ambition and rivalships. Then [seid he} in 
a new field—the walls of the Royal Academy—our rivalries 
continued, and do continue; but the friendship begun in 
youth had also continued, and he believed those feelings 
of mutual affection and esteem would never cease. Mr. 
Stanfield alluded with satisfaction to his election as an 
honorary member of the Scottish Academy, and promised 
a close and constant alliance with it at its annual exhi- 
bitions. 

The reporter remarks (truly enough, as we 
have heard) that ‘‘the natura] grace, feeling, and 
humour of Mr. Stanfield’s remarks were listened 
to with intense interest and pleasure.” A very 
wise, appropriate, and honourable appointment 
(of little remunerative value) was given to Mr. 
Stanfield by the Governors of Greenwich Hos- 
pital—that of Curator or Keeper of the Painted 
Hall at Greenwich. Though “ Stanny” knew 
little or nought about Blake or Van Tromp, or 
King James II.’s “ Flagman,” yet he attended to 
his work with a loving respect, and gave Sander- 
land and seamanelike a good whitebait dinner, 
oncea year, at “The Trafalgar,” or the Ship, to 
a select few. We had the good fortune to be a 
guest on one of those occasions, and have 
pleasant remembrances of our host there 
as elsewhere. There was a maritime savour in 
all the great painter said, and in all our liberal 
entertainer had cooked. 

The selection of his pictures for the memorable 
Manchester Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857 
was made under the written advice and assist- 
ance of Mr. Stanfield himself. We remember 
them well. The happy possessors will find an 
additional pleasure, and now an additional 
market money-valne (when needed) in the fol- 
lowing approved list—Clarkson Stanfield (im- 
primatur) : — 343. Passage of the Myra, Ear] 
of Ellesmere; 353. Dartmouth, J. M’Arthur, 
Esq. ; 377. St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall, H. W. 
Eaton, Esq.; 887. The Wreck, T. Birchell, Esq. ; 
483. Battle of Roveredo, painted 1851, F. D. P. 
Astley, Esq.; 499. Dort on the Maas, painted 
1850, J. P. Davis, Esq.; 504. The Abandoned, 
painted 1856, Thomas Baring, Esq. ; 574. Bidas- 
aoa, painted 1863, Charles Morgan, Esq. 

Nor was the public at the time, nor are we,— 
after ten years’ lapse,—inclined to doubt the 
propriety of Mr. Stanfield’s selection. 1 

Mr. Stanfield commanded a large price for bis 
pictures; the prices he received have been 
doubled, and more, when the same pictures 
passed under the hammer of Messrs. Christie & 
Manson, and others of the same inevitable fra- 
ternity. 

“ Castello d’Ischia” brought, at Knott’s sale 
at Christie’s, 680 guineas. ‘This was again sold, 
in March, 1865, by Christie, at the sale of John 
Whitaker, esq., deceased, of Hurst, Ashton- 
under-Lyne; but for what we forget. An 
engraving from this was the seventh plate 
issued by the Art-Union of London. 

“ Wreckers off Calais,” painted for Watson 
Taylor, bought at Taylor's sale, by the Duke of 
Buckingham, for 300 guineas, sold, 1848, at the 
Stowe sale, to John Naylor, esq., of the Manor 
House, Cheshire, for 4301. 10s. 

But these quotations are as nought contrasted 
with the sums Mr. Bicknell’s four Clarkson Stan- 
fields brought at the memorable Herne Hill sale 
of 1863 :— 


1. “Shipping; French Coast near St. Malo;” 27} in- 
by 43 in. Dated 1838. Printed for Mr. Bicknell (85 in 
catalogue)—1,2917. 108. Vokine. P 

2. ** Lago di Garda, Lombardy; 27} in. by 43 in. 
oy for Mr. Bicknell in 1838 (101 in eatalogue)—861/. 

itto). 

3. “ Beilstein, on the Mose’le; the Hunsrach Moun- 
tains in the distance ;” 45 in. by 633 in. Mxhibited at the 
Re \samed in 1837 (107 in eatalogue)—1,575!. 

8). 

4. “Pic du Midi D’Ossau; in the Pyrenees; with 
yore amg 834 in. by 59 in. Exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. Painted for Mr, Bicknell (121 in eatalogue)— 
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I.e., 6,4051. (six thousand four hundred and 
five pounds) for four pictures. What did Mr. 
Bicknell give for them ? 

Since Mr. Stanfield was elected a Royal 
Academician, in 1835, the following twelve Fellow 
Academicians, his juniors in membership, have 
died,—before him:—Sir William Allen, John 
Gibson, C. R. Cockerell, J. P. Deering, Thomas 
Uwins, William Wyon, David Roberts, Sir 
Charles Barry, Sir William Ross, William Dyce, 
Sir J. Watson Gordon, Augustus Egg. 

This is a,melancholy and suggestive list ; nor 
do we see how the places of such men can be 
readily refilled. 

The London residences of so great an artist 
deserve to be recorded. When he first came to 
London from his favourite Edinburgh, he went 
(1828), to “ No. 14, Buckingham-street, Adelphi,” 
where he lived in the same chambers (or under 
the same roof), with William Etty. In 1831 he 
moved his easel to 36, Mornington-erescent, 
Hampstead - road, near to Sol’s-new, where 
Wilkie first took root in London; from thence 
he removed (1843), to No. 48, Mormingtem-piace,, 
and not long after to Sir Thomas ron. Wilson’s 
farm, Hampstead, dear to Leigh and the: 
late London Sehoel of Poets. 

His last exhibited picture i# still to be 
seen on the walls of the Royal Academy, “Off 
the Coast of Heligoland.” Some conid see no 
falling off in his: powers, though seventy-four, 
yet it certainly seemed to us, that like the 
mighty minstrel on. his well-strung harp,— 

“His band hadilost that sprightly 
Which markesecumty to haan” 

Stanfield did not possess much of that poetic 
enthusiasm which both “ elevates and sur- 
prises.” His picture (1853) of “The Victory, 
with the body of Nelson on board, towed into 
Gibraltar,” wants the dignity such a subject 


would have inspired in Turner. Mr. Stanfield 


covering a good deal of ground, and brings his 
estimate to 28,0231., and 1,5501. for walls. 

It is to be hoped that the guardians will not 
attempt to decide between the designs without 
professional assistance. Their respective merits 
and demerits require to be discovered, and then 
carefully weighed and balanced. As we men- 
tioned last week, each of the unsuccessful com- 
petitors is to receive fifty guineas. The build- 
ing, if we rightly understand its purpose, ought 
to take the shape of a retreat, rather than that 
of a workhouse or hospital. 








THE NEW AMPHITHEATRE, HOLBORN. 


A yew theatre, mainly for equestrian per- 
formances (and wrongly called, like others of 
similar form, an Amphitheatre), has been con- 
structed on the north side of Holborn, where the 
Horse Bazaar stood, nearly opposite the luckless 
Inns of Court Hotel, under the architectural 
direction of Messrs. Thos. Smith & Son. The 
area. covered is said to. be 130 ft. by 76 ft., much 
teo small for the purpose. The stage in conse- 
quence is only 20 ft. deep, and if the house hold 
a sufficient number of persons to pay, at reason- 
able prices, for first-rate performances, 
deceived by its appearance. At any rate, it 
could net possibly compete with atheatre of such 
a size as the purpose would conveniently admit 
of. In distribution the house consists of what may 
be called pit, boxes. (one tier only), and gallery. 
The ceiling is flat, formed of a canvas. strained, 
velarium fashion, from all sides, but having in 
|the centre a ring te admit a sunlight with 
|many burners. The roof above is of iron. 
The box tier consists of a series of private, 





;or family, boxes, with one row of stalls in 
| front. 
throughout, and no doubt the interior, when 


The seats appear to be comfortable 


would have drawn “Stonehenge” more topo- the decorations are finished, will look bright and 
graphically than Turner, but he would not have | pretty. It is a mistake, nevertheless, to cram a 


thrown that Druidical combination of clouds over 
the ruins which Turner has shown in the draw- | 
ing that Mr. Rogers, the poet, had and loved, | 
and which Thomas Warton has made us see, or | 
fancy we see, in his magnificent sonnet, written 
at Stonehenge. Stanfield’s pictures are, never- 
theless, full of truth and full of beauty. 





WORKHOUSE COMPETITION, ST. 
MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


AccorDING to the instructions given to the 
six architects selected to prepare designs for the 
proposed new workhouse at Wimbledon, for St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fielda, the building is to form a 
home for 400 old men and women.; 348 of them 
being healthy and to have a separate bed, and 
500 cubic feet of space each, in their dormitories, 
with day-rooms, work-rooms, &c.; 40 infirm to 
be provided with 860 cubic feet, in rooms on the 
ground-floor ; there are to be also, 
sleeping-rooms for six married couples. The 
materials to be red or steck bricks, and Bath 
ground stone: the cost of the bmlding to be 
about 25,0001. 

The plan suggested to the Board by one of 
their officers, Mr. West, and laid by them before 
the architects, was a central circle, with dormi- 
tories, wards, and other buiidings, radiating from 
it all round. o what extent this arrangement 


theatre into the midst of a parcel of houses on. 
an area scarcely big enough for two good shops, 
and gives another proof of the want there is of 
a proper code of laws to regulate the erection of 
places of public amusement in the metropolis 
and large towns. 

The exterior has at present nothing architec- 
tural to mark it. 








APPRENTICES AND EMPLOYERS, 


In days—happily for the credit of mankind— 
long since passed, an apprentice was regarded 
chiefly as a fit subject for the abuse and spleen 
of the hard-hearted master. No matter how 
trivial the offence, or how slight the shortcoming, 
the word and the blow, and oftener the latter 
without the admonition, followed closely on the 
transgression. The life of the apprentice was 
@ constant scene of starvation, .verwork, and 
personal indignity; and the press of remote 
periods had usually a column or so, in which am 
individual was depicted as fleeing from the 
wrath behind him, with a bundle and a stick— 
his sole earthly possessions. ‘‘ Walked away— 
too lazy to run,” was the common heading ; and 
“one shilling reward” was offered for the ap- 
prehension of the fellow, as the most caustic 
satire that could be uttered respecting the 
value of the fugitive’s services. 





was made a condition of the competition we do 
not know; but only one of the architects, Mr. F. 
Marrable, can rightly be said to have carried it | 
out, substituting for the circular form an octagon. 
The result is a building of very great compact- 
ness; and although many of the rooms are 
necessarily of awkward shape, it seems emi- 
nently worthy of consideration. The estimate 
is 28,3321., exclusive of boundary-wall. Mr. 
H. M. Burton sends as an alternative design a 
version of Mr. West’s notion, but it is not fully 
thought out. His principal design has three 
stories, which are objected to, and is not over 
agreeable in a . The building, irre- 
spective of boundary-walls, &o., is estimated 
at 30,8201. Mr. H. R. Cotton’s plan, although it 
covers a large extent of ground, has merits: 
the elevation is pleasing. 29,4001. is the sum 
put down for it, and 1,3001. for walls. Messrs. 
Kendall & Mew have sent a good plan, adopting 
the pavilion system, and they estimate the cost 
at 27,8001. Mr. William Lee has adopted the 
Pointed style and seven towers, and adheres to 
the corridor system. His estimate is 28,0001.’ 


Hogarth thought it net beneath his eminent 
talent to illustrate the career of the idle ap- 
prentice; and he did it in such a powerful 
manner that it awakened universal attention. 
The regeneration of the apprentice system can- 
not, of course, be traced to the publication of 
these pictures; but it is very certain that in 
this country a much-needed and desirable reform 
has been gradually brought about, until it may be 
safely said that the artisan’s assistant is more 
favoured here than elsewhere. 

In former times, when the arts were as yet 
undeveloped, the idea prevailed that a trade 
which limited the number of its members en- 
hanced its value in the community, so that by 
observing the law rigidly, the organisation could 
demand any compensation it chose. Were it 
possible to do this, if the laws of supply and de- 
mand were variable to suit circumstances, and 
if the seasons of the year were all equally busy, 
then some such arrangement might be feasible, 
but it is not, for the reasons set forth. 
When apprentices were bound for a certain 
period they almost invariably ran away 





Mr. W. 8. Cross confines himeelf to two stories, 


before its expiration. The young man seeking 





| 


to acquire mechanical knowledge is no longer 
bound, legally, to a stated period, but enters 
the handicraft he chooses, in most cases, of his 
free will and accord. He signs no parchment 
rolls, but his agreement is none the less binding 
or compulsory upon him on that account. Certain 
instances have occurred wherein young men 
have broken faith with their employers, and 
violated the confidence reposed in them; and 
these cases are the most flagrant because, in 
pursuing such a course, the apprentices damage 
their own characters for integrity and veracity. 
When a manufacturer takes a youth into his 
service, he does it at a considerable loss for the 
first two or three years, expecting to remunerate 
himself in the closing term of the novice’s edu- 
cation, by the skill he may have acquired. When, 
therefore, the apprentice violates his verbal 
pledge, he is, in effect, dishonest, because he 
carries away with him a portion of experience 
for which he has rendered no equivalent. Extra- 
i cases sometimes happen, no doubt, 
which admit much extenuation, such as those 
wherein the self-respect of the apprentice wil! 
not brook the indignities to which he is sub- 
jected; but these are of rare occurrence, and we 
mention them with hesitation, lest we furnish a 
jous excuse for some young man desiring to 
defraud his employer of his time. Our manu- 
mechanics and firms are, as a class, 
liberal in their provisions for the welfare of the 
young men under their care, as it is for their 
interest to be so; and it is desirable that young 
men who are dissatisfied with their condition 
and treatment should remonstrate,, if necessary, 
quietly and respectfully, under the advice of 
those competent to decide for them, before 
taking hasty steps, which they may regret here- 
after. 





FIRE PROTECTION. 


Mr. M‘Lacan gives evidence, as chairman of 
the committee of the House of Commons he 
has been instrumental in appointing, that he 
desires to get at the root of the matters into 
which the committee inquires: the increase in 
the number of fires, the proportion of suspicious 
fires, the best means of extingmishing fires, and 
the legal measures that should be adopted to 
reduce fires and consequent loss of life and pro- 
perty to a minimum. But we fear that the 
committee will have considerable difficulty in 
agreeing to a report from the conflicting nature 
of the evidence which has been given to them ; 
one witness giving evidence with reticence, ano- 
ther almost with rashness; one commending a 
certain expedient, anvther condemning it ; one 
making a distinct allegation upon a certain 
point, and another denying ite truthfulness. At 
a meeting of the committee, Mr. Swanton, super- 
intendent of the London Salvage Corps, which 
is supported the insurance companies, gavé 
evidence, —_ his belief that the num- 
ber of fires had greatly increased for a number 
of years past in the metropolis. Ima given dis- 
trict in the west of London, the fires had been, 
in 1852, 1 to 2,559 persons; in 1862, they were 
as 1 fire to 1,252 of the population. The num- 
ber of fires compared with the number of houses 
had increased in a like ratio. The increase in 
the number of fires from unknown causes had 
been remarkable. In 1865, 700 fires out of 
1,500 had been from unsatisfactory causes ; 
40 per cent. of them, he believed, of a suspicious 
character. The figures he quoted referred to a 
radius of say ten miles round London. In 1866 
there were 589 fires not satisfactorily accounted 
for, of which 480, or about 5-6ths, were in insured 
property. The proportion of suspicious fires had 
increased in the last few years over 10 per cent. 
In 1852, the fires in proportion to houses was 
1 in 354; and in 1865, the proportion was 1 in 
269, being an increase of a fourth. 

Of a large number of the unknown fires very 
many were doubtless wilful. He considered the 
water supply in London very unsatisfactory, 
both as regarded quantity and pressure. If the 
mains were continually charged there might be 
sufficient pressure, but the water was often of! 
during the whole day. He recommended that 
watchmen should have keys of the fire-plugs, 
and that every water company should be bound 
to give notice to the fire-brigade authorities, in 
case of their cutting off the water supply. He 
also recommended an increase in the number of 
mains, and that certain regulations should be 
observed as to storage of petroleam and other 
inflammable materials. He decidedly approved 
of judicial investigation concernipg fires of 
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suspicious origin, and believed that the coroners 
were competent, with the assistance of deputies, 
to conduct such investigations. He recom- 
mended that their remuneration should be by 
fees, paid from the same funds as those from 
which the fire-brigade was supported. In ware- 
house construction he recommended that the 
space between the flooring and ceiling should be 
filled with concrete. Being brought back by Mr. 
Tite to the question of water supply, Mr. 
Swanton repeated that he had known many 
cases in which the mains were found not 
charged, and recollected instances in which the 
engines did not, get to work at all from want 
of water. He knew of forty-six cases in 
six months last year in which the engines were 
kept waiting for the arrival of the turncocks. 
The fire-plugs ought to be indicated by pillars, 
and made accessible to the men of the fire 
brigade. He would also recommend the provi- 
siou of improved hydrants. Mr. Becker, metro- 
politan fire superintendent at Chelsea, was the 
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next witness examined, and concurred in the 
statements concerning the increase in the num- 
ber and destructiveness of fires. The supply of 
water was for the most part efficient, but the 
brigade had difficulty in finding the plugs. The 
witness was understood to say that he considered 
the turncocks a useless set of functionaries. 
After being waited for, they were often drank 
when they arrived, many of the calls being after 
ten o’clock at night. He considered the consti- 
tution of the fire brigade defective: the men 
were principally sailors, who were the worst 
class of men for the duties required. In Glasgow 
and other places the fire brigades were com- 
posed of masons, carpenters, warehousemen, and 
slaters, who were better qualified for the respec- 
tive duties; and to avoid the destruction of 
property by water, which is often greater than 
that by fire. He considered that the steam fire- 
engines had caused loss to the companies by 
deluging property with water, as many fires 
being washed out as burned out. A great deal 


of water was wasted in the extinction of fires. 
Mr. Becker recommended the employment of 
hose-reels, the adoption of a number of central 
stations, and an improved mode of telegraphic 
signals to and between the stations, under the 
direction of a telegraphic engineer. Plans, 
drawings, and models of Mr. Becker’s system 
were exhibited, and will probably be gone into 
at the next meeting of the committee. 

It may be mentioned that in 1866 the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade had 1,338 calls to fires, 
exclusive of 102 chimney and 103 false alarms. 
As regards the causes of these fires, 19 were 
from children playing with lucifers, 6 from 
children playing with fire, 11 from blocked-up 
flues, 28 from defective flues, 2 from timber in 
the flue, 9 from defective hot-air flues, 2 from 
fumigating bugs, 54 from escape of gas, 73 from 
sparks from fire, 17 from lucifers, 6 from spon- 
taneous ignition, 4 from incendiarism, 589 un- 
known, and the remainder from a great variety 
of causes, 
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SANITARY MATTERS. 


Dwellings Unfit for Habitation.—At the New- 
castle Police Court weeently, Mr. Ackrigg, in- 
spector of nuisances, .stated that several houses 
situated in Pandon Dene were in a very dilapi- 
dated condition. They had neither ashpit nor 
privy accommodation. The windows were not 
constructed so as to epen, but were permanent 
fixtures. Dr. Dalgleish and Mr. Veitch, assist- 
ant inspector of nuisances, corroborated Mr. 
Ackrigg’s statement, and the Bench gave in- 
structions for the closing of the places com- 
plained of. Another statement was anade by 
the inspector, with reference to the polluted 
condition of a stream which turns a mill belong- 
ing to the same person. 

Remarkable Epidemic at Dublin.—Great inter- 
eat amongst physicians and much public alarm 
have arisen in the Irish metropolis frem the 
occurrence of several cases of a disease pre- 
viously unknown there. The first case was on 
the 18th March, 1866, in the person of a «most 
healthy student of medicine, and three others 
took place within the succeeding month, but 
during the present year over twenty cases have 
eccurred in Dublin and the neighbouring suburb, 
Kingstown. Sudden prostration, almost black 
purpuric discolouration of the skin, and death 
within a very few hours, have marked all the 
cases. The duration of the disease from seizure 
to death (for all the cases have been fatal) has 
varied from seven to ninety hours. The symp- 
toms indicate that the malady may be closely 
related to cerebro-spinal meningitis, which was 





epidemic in Ireland in 1846, and in West Prussia 


in 1865. No rank of life more than another | 


attracted the disease, which numbers among its | 
victims a young nobleman, two students of our | 


certain modifications suited to street erections. 
The height of the building to the top of the 
main cornice is 60 ft.; but above this rises a 
curb roof, making the height to the leads 74 ft. 
At each corner of the Church-street front rises 
an imposing tower, 27 ft. square, to a height of 
110 ft. The top of the roof is flat, 15 ft. square, 
and is surrounded by tall iron railings. The 
highest point of the building is 120 ft. The 
principal front is treated in the best manner for 
the display of merchandise, and the ornamenta- 
tion of this front is rich and chaste in a high 
degree. The stone carvings are a notable fea- 
ture. The basement, the ground-floor, and the 
first-floor are devoted exclusively to business 
purposes. Accommodation is besides provided 
for boarding 400 persons of both sexes. There 
are, therefore, extensive kitchens, numerous 
bed-rooms, a dining-hall, 68 ft. by 35 ft., lighted 
from the roof, and capable of dining 200 persons 
at once. There are also a library and writing 
rooms, billiard, smoking, and chess rooms, and a 
gymnasium, ladies’ recreation-rooms, &c. On 
the fourth floor is an extensive range of work- 
shops, oecupying 890 square yards, lighted by 
skylights, and affording accommodation for 300 
workpeople. The ventilation throughout the 
whole building has received especial care; and 
an elaborate system of talking-tubes is ramified 
through all the departments. There will be bed- 
room accommodation for 300 gentlemen and 100 
ladies. From the towers on either side access is 
obtained to promenades on the roof. Messrs. 
Haigh & Co. are the contractors. The stub- 
contractors are,—for brickwork, Messrs. Roberts 
& Robinson, Liverpool; for masonry, Messrs. 
Gabbutt & Son, Liverpool; ironwork, Messrs. 
Weber & Co., Liverpool; plumbing, &c., Mr. 
Nicholson, Woolton and Liverpool ; slating and 


profession, three soldiers, and some other per- plastering, Mr. T. Jones, Liverpool ; stone carv- 


sons living under the best hygienic circum- | 
stances. It preceded and immediately suc- 
ceeded the outbreak of cholera in Dublin, Kings- 
town, and Tullamore. From Dr. Mapother’s| 
reports, it would appear that the disease is not 


at all communicable. | 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


ing, Messrs. Williams, Manchester and Liver- 
pool; ironwork, Messrs. Smith & Son, Birming- 


‘ham; brasswork, Mesers. Clarke, London; ven- 


tilating apparatus, Mr. E. Watson, Halifax; and 
hydraulic lifts, &c., Messrs. Armstrong & Co. 
The clerk of the works is Mr. John Kneale. 
Hanley.—The contract of Mr. A. Barlow, of 
Stoke-on-Trent, for hotel for the Hanley Hotel 


| Company, at Hanley, Staffordshire, has been 


accepted,—8,7881. 
Frome, Somerset.—A building to contain a 


minute. The blows are effcted by the com- 
pressed air being let into the cylinder contain- 
ing a piston, to the end of which the boring tool 
is fixed. The air, after having done its work, 
escupes into the atmosphere, and will serve to 
ventilate the mine in which the apparatus may 
be employed. After the machine has bored « 
series of holes it propels itself backwards, and 
when the blasting operations are over it ad- 
vances again to a fresh series of holes. This 
machine is expected to work a great reform in 
tunnelling operations, both for railway and 
mining purposes. It was designed and patente: 
by Mr. George Low. Experiments with it are 
said to have been very successful in boring « 
hard block of granite,—the hardest that could 
be got. 





ACCIDENTS. 


By the swerving of a cut-water caisson at New 
Blackfriars Bridge, while being lowered into the 
river, and the giving way of a beam and the 
timber supports of a large platform, one man has 
been killed and several others seriously injured. 

Extensive carpenters’ and joiners’ workshops, 
with piles of timber, belonging to Mr. Rodda, 
builder, have been destroyed in Park-road, Stoke 
Newington. The origin of the fire is unknown. 

At the brickworks, Stubber’s-green, a poor 
fellow, an engineer, has been literally ground to 
pieces in a mill for grinding clay. He must 
have stumbled in stepping over the cog-wheels 
and fallen in. Verdict : aecidental death. 

In the West Port, Edinburgh, a singular ac- 
|cident has happened. There are in M‘Gibbon’s 
land some miserable ricketty and unwholescme 
tenements built over the ruins of old malt kilns. 
While a man with his wife and child were in a 
room, in one of these tenements, the hearth- 
stone gave way and precipitated the man, who 
was reading a book at the fireside, into a cavern- 
ous pit filled with water, where he would have 
been drowned had not his wife nobly flung her- 
self into it after him, and her clothes floated 
both till help arrived. The pit had several feet 
of soft mud at the bottom, with between 6 and 
7 ft. of water above it, the surface of which was 
between 5 and 6 ft. from the flooring. 

At Portobello, near Edinburgh, a railway em- 








Horsham.—The Town-hall Restoration Com-| museum, library, news-rooms, and offices is , bankment is said by the Scotsman to have been 
mittee have reported that the tender of Mr. | being ereeted in this town at the cost of Mr. | on fire for upwards of six months, and has defied 
Potter, for the restoration of the hall for the | John Sinkins, J.P., of Wallbridge House. The all efforts for its extinction. A nauseous smell 
design is of Italian character. The exterior | ariges from it; bat of what the material consists, 


sessions, amounting to 3711., had been accepted ; 
and that the extra works would increase this 
sum to 3961., besides the architect’s charges, 
&c. The report was adopted at a meeting of the 
inhabitants, and money granted to proceed with 
the works. 

Ashton-under-Lyne.—The cornersstone of a 
mew building which Mr. Mason is about to erect 
‘for the use of his workpeople at the Oxford 
Mills, Ashton-under-Lyne, has been laid. The 
-workpeople have enjoyed for some time:past the 
advantages of reading, smoking, and lecture 
rooms, which Mr. Mason has provided‘for them 
free of charge; and theextensive use that has been 
made of those rooms has induced him to ereat a 
large building, in which there will be spacious 
baths and other impovements upon the-original 
design. The existing lecture-hall will seat 250 
persons ; and during the season of lectures and 
concerts it has been overcrowded. In thenew 
oom there will be accommodation for 400 per- 
gons; and the reading and smoking rooms will 
‘be proportionately larger. All the rooms will 
be spacious, well lighted, and lofty; and there 
‘will be large and well-arranged baths for both 
sexes. Messrs. Paull & Robinson, of Manchester, 
are the architects of the new building, which 
will cost about 3,000. The ceremony was 
attended by the whole of Mr. Mason’s work- 
people, with a band of music; and by a number 
of ladies and gentlemen who had been enter- 
tained at Groby Lodge. 

Liverpool.— A “ trade palace,” described in the 
Albion, is in progress at Church-street, and will 
goon be completed. Compton House stands on 
a block of land nearly square, with its principal 
front to Church-street : ite side fronts to Basnett- 
atreet and Tarlton-street, and ite rear to Leigh- 
atreet. The front to Church-street is 156 ft. 
long ; to Tarlton-street 173: ft. ; and to Basnett- 
street, 169 ft. 8 in., the whole occupying an area 
of 2,980 square yards. An additional space is 
gained by vaults running under the pavements 
of 470 yards. The total area of floor-space is 
17,322 square yards, or 3} acres, of which nearly 
three acres are to be devoted to business p 





The style of architecture adopted is Italian, with 


will be constructed chiefly of Bath stone and red 
Mansfield. Mr. James Hine, of Plymouth, is 
the architect. The contract has been taken at 
2,1001. 

Plymouth.—Additional wards are being built 
at the Royal Eye Infirmary in this town, under 
the direction of Mr. James Hine, architect. 








ROCK-BORING MACHINE FOR 
BLASTING. 


A NEw rock-boring machine has just been com- 
pleted at St. Peter’s Foundry, Ipswich, for the 


‘Tarragower ‘Gold Mining Oompany, Victoria, 


Australia, for boring holes in rocks, prepara- 
tory to blassing,—a ,process which, up to this 
time, has been performed almost entirely by 
hand. The machine, it is said, will bore a 
hole in the hardest granite, 20 in. deep, 2 in. 
diameter, in twelve minutes—a work that 
would take two men at least two hours and 
a half. The process is effected by air com- 
pressed into a large boiler-shaped receiver, 
of about 170 ft. cubic capacity, to a pressure of 
90 pounds per square inch. This is done by 
a pair of powerful air-pumps, the air being 
forced through water, to deprive it of heat, 
which it evolves in the process of compression. 
The air-pumps are worked by a portable engine. 
From the receiver the compressed air is taken 
by flexible tubing, or any sort of piping capable 
of bearing the pressure (90 pounds per square 
inch), to the rock-boring apparatus, which may 
be placed at several hundred yards or a mile 
distant. The machine for boring consists of a 
carriage running upon rails, which carries a 
small (steam) engine, worked by compressed air, 
also the apparatus for boring. This looks rather 
a complicated piece of machinery. When placed, 
the tool, an instrament made of the best cast 
steel, about 3 ft. long, commences jobbing into 
the rock, at the spot where the hole is required. 
The hardest rock very soon yields to the power- 
ful blows, at the rate of from 300 to 400 per 


| whether oily shale, or what, is not mentioned. 


| Red-hot cinders from a locomotive set it on fire 
| in October last. 

A church at Louesnes, in France, fell in during 
| divine service on Sunday before last, and ten 


| persons were killed and twelve others more or 


| less seriously hurt. 





DESIGN FOR PROPOSED NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


ALTHOUGH the appointed judges did not select 
for exeenttion any one of the designs submitted 
for‘the;proposed National Gallery, they named 
Mr. E. M. Barry’s design as best meeting the 
requirements. We have thought it desirable, 
therefore, to record in our pages a view of the 
Trafalgar-square front and the plan of the prin- 
cipal floor. We have before now reviewed this 
and the other designs at considerable length : 
we content ourselves, therefore, on the present 
occasion, with setting forth the architect’s own 
intentions and views. 

In designing the exterior, the architect con- 
sidered it important to give to the building 
as much height and consequent importance as 
possible. A dome of large dimensions resting 
on a lofty centre building, with smaller domes at 
the angles, seemed to him a suitable mode of 
obtaining this result. The ground at the back 
of the building is about 13 ft. higher than in 
Trafalgar-equare, which circumstance has led 
the architect to propose a ground story, the 
height of which would vary in the different 
fronts according to the levels of the ground, and 
which, while affording the opportunity of pro- 
viding much useful accommodation, would en- 
able such a height to be given to the mass of the 
building as is imperatively required, if it is 
worthily to occupy a site which has been justly 
extolled. 

The instructions contain no reference to sculp- 
ture galleries, and the architect has not, there- 
fore, felt at liberty to introduce them into his 
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design. He has thought, however, that the sizes and descriptions. The largest galleries | of the room is kept in half light by means of 
building should afford suitable facilities for the have a width of 50 ft.,and a few small gal- | low ceiling, over which light is conveyed to the 


display of sculpture historically treated, and he leries are provided with side-lights for cabinet | pictures in such a way as to show 
has, therefore, suggested its decoration by groups pictures, as prescribed by the instructions. | inconveniencing the spectator. 


them without 
This plan is 


of sculpture, as well as by single figures. Under As a general rule, however, the author recom- | suggested as being suitable for landscape and 


the dome he would place allegorical groups and mends top-lighting, and he has borne in mind subject pictures of moderate size. 
statues of the great old masters. The staircase the generally-admitted success of the picture 


The estimate, based on the price of 1s. per 


and corridors forming a grand sculpture-hall, he galleries of the Exhibition of 1862. He has, in | cubic foot, with an extra allowance for the archi- 
would reserve for statues of deceased British fact, made the section of his galleries correspond tectural treatment of the exterior, brings the 


architects, sculptors, and painters. By such an in all essentials with the section of the Exhibition | cost to about 480,0001. 
arrangement the public would be led to form galleries. The prescribed width of 50 ft. for the 


correct ideas as to the past history of art, and principal galleries has of course exercised an | REFERENCES. 


honours would thus be paid to British artists, important influence on the plan and the extent 4 Room for Students’ Spe- | F. Board-room Stairs. 


similar in degree to those often accorded to their of accommodation provided. cimens. G. Lobby. 
foreign brethren, although not hitherto , i i B. M ’ Room. H, Store-room. 
oreign brethren, although not hithertocustomary §_The architect has also provided for a landscape oS Ge Some L Wellchol . to light Floor 


to any great degree in this country. 
The picture galleries are shown of various sometime since in writingof Munich. Thecentre E: Keeper's Stairs. 


gallery of a construction such as we described J; gtudents’ Stairs below. 
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DESIGN FOR THE PROPOSED NATIONAL GALLERY, TRAFALGAR SQUARE ——By Mae. E. M. Barry, A.R.A, | 
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THE SIXTY-THIRD EXHIBITION OF THE 
SOCIETY IN WATER COLOURS. 


TASTES vary, it is said. Nothing can be more 
true when the remark is accompanied by the reflec- 
tion that there are certain limits of variation, and 
that, if these are over-past, the variation itself 
becomes that between good and bad taste. The 
variety of nature is infinite, but in every instance 
of startling contrast or of apparent anomaly, 
the accomplished student can detect the pre- 
sence of fixed and unalterable law. The ex- 
pression of that law may even be so subtle as to 
mock definition; but its presence is ever per- 
ceptible, so that nature is never at war with 
herself ; and in her moods of most sombre gloom, 
or most wild and sportive exuberance, there is 
no such thing as bad taste in nature. Men and 
women would be happier beings, however, than 
they are, if there were no such thing as natural 
bad taste. To a certain, nay, toa great extent, 
such depravity is the result of ignorance, and 
will slowly disappear before enlightened cul- 
ture. In this office of cultivating the artistic 
tastes of the masses our great annual exhi- 
bitions play no unimportant part. Nor can they 
be visited year after year,—still less can they be 
revisited after a lapse of five or ten years, with- 
out finding in them evidence of cheering and 
steady progress. 

With all this, however, bad taste, far from 
being content to be quietly improved to death, 
makes spasmodic and persevering efforts to 
re-establish a positive power. It may be true 
that purchasers are in no slight measure to be 
blamed for this, for few artists will paint merely 
to enforce their own ideas on the world—because 
few, and, in this case, happily few, can afford to 
do so. But still it is the painter who is the 
teacher of his art. The faults of a bad picture 
are best exposed by contrast with the merits of 
a good one. Criticism may do something to aid, 
but the true artist is the master of the situation. 

The conventionalisms of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries seem out of place on the 
walls of London galleries of the nineteenth 
century, but they are to be found there never- 
less. Cupids that are neither charming nor 
dangerous, and Psyches that excite no emotion 
but a certain feeling of distaste, are better un- 
painted. We do not, for all that, fail to 
recognize the powers possessed by the author 
of them. 

Since Sir E. Landseer and Rosa Bonheur did 
so much to call attention to the nobler features 
of animal life, we find cattle play no small part 
in any new collection. We have several very 
life-like cattle pieces in the present Exhibition. 
The picture which first attracts the attention of 
many a visitor is a remarkable desert scene, 
which excites at once our admiration and our 
perplexity—No. 117, by Carl Haag. The draw- 
ing is good, the colouring powerful, the rolling 
waste of sand and boulders that loses itself in 
the distant hills is impressive; but the idea of 
an Arab amusing himself on his pipe as he leads 
his camel across the desert, while his wife, 
mounted on the “ship of the sands,” dances 
her infant to the tune, is a startling innovation 
on our experiences of travel. The light, too, 
though very effective, is not easy to under- 
stand. It would seem to be that of sunset while 
the moon is rising in the cpposite horizun, 
but if this were the case the shadows would be 
longer, and, on any theory, the skeleton of the 
dead camel ought to throw some shadow at all 
events. It is a striking and a meritorious, but 
not a satisfying picture. “ Spring in the High- 
lands,” by Basil Bradley, No. 26, is a northern 
landscape with cattle, refreshing to gaze on after 
the glare of the desert. ‘ Morning in the High- 
lands,” No. 35, by H. Brittan Willis, is another 
that well repays attention. Another by the same 
artist, “A Fail Out by the Way,” No. 69, is a 
very faithful and life-like representation of an 
encounter of two sturdy little bulls. The intent 
fury of the combatants, the scattered occupation 
of the herd, and the eager alarm with which the 
herdsman rushes towards the field of battle with 
uplifted stick are all true and harmonious pastoral 
incidents ably rendered. In “ A Scene in Glen 
Nevis, Argyleshire,” No. 68, by T. M. Richard- 
son, the foam and tamble of the river, brown 
with the stain of peat, is very true to nature. 
And the deer are very good also; but several of 
them appear to be crouching before and turning 
from a storm which might well be rushing from 
the hills, but of which no sign is to be traced on 
the vegetation. No. 181, “ Tilling the Ground, 
Sussex,” by the artist of No. 26, is a very good 
study of the old English farm horse, a creature 


quite distinct in his physiognomy from his 
noble cousins in Flanders, and again from those 
superb quadrupeds, the glory of some of our great 
brewers and contractors, that bear witness that 
naturalists are not in error in ranking the horse 
so near to the elephant. No. 201, and we see 
with surprise that we have again unconsciously 
noticed a work of Mr. Bradly, is not a pleasant 
subject. And the litter, not an agreeable fore- 
ground, is not well reproduced. But for those 
who are content to look to the porcine family for 
the beau ideal of ‘‘a happy mother” there is a 
very good sketch of one. And the six little 
piglings might have run from the pigstye into 
the picture, where they stand alive and un- 
abashed—one with his foot on another, according 
to invariable habit when so many are in com- 
pany. The game cock, too, is the real bird, and 
no mistake. No. 136, “A Winter Morning,” 
where a flock of sheep are in trouble in the 
snow, by E. Duncan, completes a note of the 
cattle on which we should turn a wistful eye if 
happily engaged in purchasing. 

In landscape, while there is nothing to equal 
the “ Mountain Road” of J. T. Linnell in this 
year’s exhibition of the Royal Academy, there 
are not a few pleasing, and some very pleasing 
pictures. “ Ullswater, from a point near 
Lyulph’s tower,’ No. 142, by G. A. Fripp, is a 
| grey evening scene of great truth and beauty. 





| No. 180, “The Rising Mist,” by A. P. Newton, | 


;isacharming picture. These, and their neighbour 
| No. 184, “‘ Arenig,” by David Cox, jun., in the 
| quiet truthful harmony of their English tints, 
| form a very striking contrast, a contrast which 

is only the reflection of that which nature herself 

presents, with the deep blues of lake and sky in 
, No, 185, the “ Lago Maggiore,” by Collingwood 
| Smith. No. 5, “ Llyn Idwal, North Wales,” by 
| J. P. Jackson, is another scene of mountain mist 
| and glow on which it is pleasant for the eye to 
dwell. The rural scene “ At Shiplake, on the 
| Thames,” 


with spider-legged harpsichord, deep relievo of 
the entry into Jerusalem immured over the 
chimney-piece, and portrait of a scarfed and 
Vandyke-collared cavalier, whose head, however, 
becomes a vanishing fraction of his person. 
Prettiest; piece of the furniture is the young 
lady who is “demeaning” herself by offering to 
feed an odious little marmozet in a manner only 
permissible, in the case of pretty women, to 
birds—the brute stretches out five feeble little 
fingers in vain. 189, “Our little Pet,” by the 
late O. Oakley, is a sweet face, and one treated 
in what we believe to be the true and, therefore, 
the best, water-colour style. In No. 204, 
“Exiles from the Cloister : Monastic Suppression 
in Italy,’ we recognise the well-known type of 
those holy men (taking holiness to be equivalent 
with idleness), the brown Franciscans. They 
are not of the southern type, the true jar 
niente monk, but brethren of some more 
northern province. The puzzled, half-con- 
considering look of one of the more distant 
monks is very natural, and we seem to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the ex-superior. But 
Mr. Smalitield has surely invented his incident! 
To find snch a stream as they are crossing is 
rare in Italy. Perhaps that may account for the 
inveterate antipathy entertained by all colours 
of the Franciscans to clean water,—of soap we 
can say nothing. Omne ignotum pro mirifsico. 
One other figure we refer to as an instance of a 
likeness which does credit to the painter’s inge- 
nuity, if it is designed, and does more credit to 
his knowledge of physiognomy and power of 
expression, if it is accidental: it is No. 62, 
“ Catherine,’ by Walter Goodall. The pretty 
shrew has the features of the famous Duchess 
| Sarah of Marlborough. 

Among architectural pieces the eye is at once 
arrested by the interior of the cathedral of 
Toledo, No. 111, by E. A. Goodall. No. 202, by 
William Callow, ‘‘A Street in Rouen,” is a 





No. 11, with sheep going over aj faithful and picturesque rendering of one of the 


bridge, is a very beautiful rainbow scene, a|fast-vanishing remnants of old French archi- 


phenomenon, by the way, that is represented as 
|if by photography, in “ Latitude 53° 15’ N., 
long 5° 10’ W.,” by Mr. Brett, in the neighbour- 
| ing gallery. 
| Branwhite, gives a calm and graceful group of 
| pines, the dark shadow mellowed by the moon- 
| light. No, 59, “ Evening in the Valley of the 
| Ledr, North Wales,” we find again to be from 
| the pencil of Mr. S. P. Jackscn. In 109, “ Bridge 
| of Badia, River Arno,” by T. M. Richardson, the 
mountains are piled one on another as they often 
lcom through gorges of the Appennines. No. 246, 
‘A Dutch Fishing-boat in a Gale off St. Abb’s 
Head,” by E. Duncan, is a fine bit of dirty wea- 
ther and angry sea. No. 165, “The Carnarvon- 
shire Range of Mountains,” by J. W. Whittaker, 
with the flecked clouds of a tint between rose- 
colour and orange, is another of those charming 
scenes of English mountain scenery in which the 
present collection must be considered as rich. 
The figures, as a whole or as individual pic- 
tures, cannot be said to rival the landscapes. We 
must, however, make signal exception in favour 
of one which seemed to us the gem of the entire 
gallery. It may be called unfinished, but the 
want of finish is not slovenly but artistic, the 
chief attieution of the painter having been 
riveted, as will be that of the spectator, on the 
lovely face. It is a peculiar feature of water- 
colour painting to allow of this very effective 
mode of treatment. The effect of portraiture 
suffers to a greater extent than is readily con- 
ceivable from backgrounds. The old form of 
column and crimson curtain is abolished, but the 
difficulty remains. Even the photographers 
have discovered the ill-effect of the obligatory 
chair and desk with twisted legs, and have ad- 
vanced to the more artistic form of vignette 
background, Hardly any faces look with such 
life from the canvas as do those which, like Sir 
T. Lawrence’s “ Wilberforce,” have been painted 
by the artist, and left otherwise unfinished, the 
work of the assistant undone, the form a mere 
sketch, and the whole picture concentrated in the 
face. ‘The picture to which we now refer is No. 
157,“ From Cairo,” by E. Lundgren, and the face is 
charming, not only from its treatment, but from its 
great beauty and its thoroughly Egyptian 
character. It might have been that of a beauty 
of the court of Thebes during the reign of the 
eighteenth dynasty—the lips having the 
peculiarly chiselled fulness of the sculptured 
monarchs of that great period of ancient art, 
while the rich, warm colour gives a charm that is 
wanting in the granite colossal forms. Turn, 
as a contrast, to another very pleasing drawing- 
room scene—a quaint, richly-furnished room 





No. 17, “ Early Moonlight,” by C. | 


| tecture. The procession sweeping into the porch 
of the cathedral is one more likely now to be 
met in the streets of Ghent, than in this old 
fortress and battle-ground of “ Hugonoterie.” 
Mr. John Burgess’s drawings of old French 
cathedrals possess both artistic worth and 
architectural value. In No. 160, “The Cathe- 
dral of Auxerre,’ he has well rendered the 
crumbling texture of the stone. This pic- 
ture, however, is either not set exactly in its 
frame, or there is a want of perpendicularity in 
some of the main lines which, if existing in fact, 
threatens the stability of theedifice. 205, “ The 
Cathedral of Dol, in Brittany,” is another good 
example of an interesting series. But the pair 
of sketches which, simple and very likely rapid 
in their execution, appear to us to be the finest 
examples of the application to architectural 
limning of the true principles of water-colour 
drawing, are Nos. 219 and 227, the entrance to 





the Amphitheatre at Salona, and an arch of the 
Aqueduct at Spalatro by Carl Haag. “The 
Reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha,” in 
these times of royal distress, has at least known 
how to select a master of this graceful style of 
painting. 

On glancing again through the catalogue, we 
find that we have omitted to mention Mr. A. D. 
Fripp’s “Commissariat Party,” No. 294, hardly 
more than a sketch, but with subject, faces, and 
expression all alike cheerful and pleasing. “Judge 
Croke,’ No. 210, Margaret Gillies, is one that 
improves on acquaintance, and each visit to 
it raises it in our esteem. The face and figure 
of the judge are full of truthful physiognomical 
portraiture, and the scene is one eminently fitted 
to be treated by a woman. 

Paul Naftel has given us, in No, 218, a stream 
running into the Wharf, a very truthful repre- 
sentation of one of those thickly wooded dingles, 
pierced by a brawling stream, that characterise 
this valley, so famous in legend and in song; 
and in 221 he shows us the winding track of the 
wharf itself, after passing by the well-selected 
locality of Bolton Abbey, looking all unconscious 
of its late fierce rush through the iron gate of 
the foaming Strid—the watery grave of the 
‘Boy of Egremont.” The Italian skies again 
smile on us in No. 233, “ San Remo,” by W. 
Evans; and larger and fuller than any grapes of 
Mediterranean vintage are those presented to us 
by C. Rosenberg, No. 264, where grapes, and 
peaches, and wooden press, and, indeed, every 
detail of the picture, are perfect marvels of 
truthfulness in rendering texture, as well as in 
observing the difference between a down, a gloss, 


and a bloom. 
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We would not omit to mention a picture which 
can neither be considered pleasing nor pic- 
turesque in its subject, but which renders the 
brick honses and square windows of the Gegrgian 
era with the fidelity of a photograph, while 
Wren’s steeple soars beyond,—a picture which 
does for a bit of London what Canalletti did for 
Venice, and preserves so faithful a record that 
some centuries hence it would have historic 
value. We mean No. 208, “‘ Where stood Bride- 
well Hospital and Prison, painted in June, 
1866,” by G. P. Boyce. 

There are, of course, many pictures in the 
Exhibition of which the names of the painters 
will alone be sufficient to call the attention of 
every reader of the catalogue. Let such see 
and judge and admire for themselves. We think 
it a fairer mode of dealing with a collection of 
the kind to note those pictures that first strike 
or longest detain the eye, rather than to under- 
take a studied criticism of the works of each 
well-known artist. 





THE WALTHAMSTOW PUBLIC HALL. 


Tus building, situated in Orford-road, Wal- 
thamstow, has been erected by a company 
formed for that purpose, having a local direction, 
and of which Mr. Alfred Pittard is the secretary. 
It was opened a few months back, with a read- 
ing by Miss Glyn, and has since been in good 
demand for readings, lectures, and concerts. 
On the 17th inst.a reading by the Rev. J. M. 
Bellew took place; and on that occasion the | 
reader offered spontaneous testimony to the 
capabilities and aconstic properties of the hall. 
It is 60 ft. long by 40 ft. wide; and will accom- 
modate between 400 and 500 persons. dt has 
a ceiling polygonal (almost segmental) in 
form, the extreme height being 24 ft. At the 
northern end are committee rooms, and other 


altars, pulpit, font, and open benches. The 
church presents, outside, a south-western tower, 
which, when completed, will be about 180 ft. 
high. The nave and chancel are of equal 
height. It has also a Lady chapel, aisles, two 
porches, and sacristies. The west doorway has 
arches deeply moulded and partly carved, rest- 
ing on small columns. The chancel and nave 
have ceilings; and a chancel arch, springing 
from the “wall columns,” resting on carved figures 
of angels, divide them. The ceilings are done 
in panelling, and the principal timbers of the 
roof are exposed. The chancel ceiling is arched ; 
that of the nave is wagon-shaped. The appear- 
ance of the interior is agreeable, and the work 
is in harmony. The floors of the chancel and 
chapel are laid with encaustic tiles. The nave 
is lighted by a clearstory of folded windows, by 
a triplet of lofty lancets at the west end, and 
a couplet of lancets, surmounted by a wheel 
window at the east end of the chancel. The 
walls are built of black stone, but light cut stone 
dressings are introduced for relief. The altars 
and reredos, which are of Caen stone, were 
executed by Mr. Earp, of London. Mr. John 
O'Neil was the architect. The body of the 
building was executed by Mr. John Ross, and 
the fittings by Mr. John Murphy. Messrs. 
Davison, of Belfast, executed the ornamental 
painting in the interior. Ecclesiastical and 
street architecture, for the last fifteen years, has 
made rapid stride in Belfast, and no place in 
Ireland at present displays so much commercial 
activity as this northern capital of Ireland. 





SUN DIALS. 


In answer to “G. W. T.,”—First, it may be as 
well to have a concise idea of what a sun-dial 
really is. 

The earth moves round the sun in one plane, 











conveniences. The cost of the building, as it 
stands, has been about 1,5001.; and a some- | 
what similar amount will be required for the | 
institute buildings. The architect, from whose | 
designs and direction the building has been | 
carried to its present stage, is Mr. Frederick | 
Wallen. | 








FROM IRELAND. 


Cork.—The contemplated additions to the) 
Roman Catholic church of St. Vincent, Sundays 
Well, Cork, were commenced on last Sunday, | 
by the laying of the foundation-stone. The 
mayor presided on the occasion. The additions | 
consist of a large bay, on the western side of the 
nave, 20 ft. long; and on the north-west angle a | 
tower is to be erected, 140 ft. high. Other 
additions besides those which go to the com- 
pletion of the structure are intended. Among 
these is a presbytery, to be at right-angles to | 
the western side: the presbytery, the eastern | 
elevation, and the church itself, will form three | 
sides of a square. The presbytery, where it | 
joins the church at the eastern end, will be three | 
stories in height; but on the south, in conse- | 
quence of the incline of the ground, it will have | 
an elevation of 4 ft. The basement story will | 
comprise a cloister, 80 ft. by 22 ft., in which six | 
windows, with geometrical tracery at the top, | 
will be shown. The recess of the windows in| 


the basement will be furnished with stone seats, | 


and the ceiling vaulted. Leading from this will | 
be the refectory, a room about 30 ft. square, 
exhibiting a carved ceiling of timber, resting on 
a cylindrical column in the centre, around which 
will be ranged the dining-tables. Immediately 
over this will be the library, 60 ft. by 22 ft., and 
a parlour, 22 ft. by 18 ft., on the same level, 
will be the community-room, which will be right 
over the refectory, and exactly the same size. 





A corbela circular turret, crowned by a conical 
roof, will be over the south-western angle, show- 
ing a large bow-window for the community- 
room, and other chambers on top. Two stories 
of bed-chambers will be above the library. The 
kitchen and other offices will be situated in this 
wing. The entrance to the church will be at 
the north side, and the principal staircase, con- 
necting the different parts of the building, will 
be near the entrance. Messrs. Goldie are the 
architects, and Mr. M‘Mullen the builder, 
Belfast.—The new Roman Catholic church of 
St. Mary Whitehouse, Belfast, which was dedi- 
cated on Sunday, the 12th inst., is of the Early 
Pointed style. In its interior. the church may 


be said to be finished, and is provided with stone | 


and completes its revolution in one year, and 
round its own axis in one day. 

Now, if its axis were perpendicular to the 
plane in which it moves when going round the 
sun, few would have any difficulty in under- 
standing; but it is not perpendicular, but in- 
clined at an angle of 23°30’ to the plane. Now, 
conceive, at an immeasurable distance, a star, 
and that one end of the earth’s axis ever ex- 
actly points to that star, and that there is no 
parallax, or, in other words, that the earth’s axis 
is at one time exactly parallel with every posi- 
tion it has occupied in travelling round the sun. 
Now, call the ends of the axis poles. If the 


| earth were transparent, and a huge board were 


to travel round the sun with the earth, and 
opposite to the sun and parallel to the earth’s 
axis; and if the earth had previously been 
divided into twenty-four equal sections by cords 
strained from pole to pole, then once every 
hour the shadow of the axis would cross a line 
of section, and, at the same time, the shadow 
of the axis and line of section would coincide on 
the board, and thus we could tell the time. 
Now we may represent this on a small scale. 
First by observation, with Hadley’s sextant, 
or by referring to an atlas or geography, dis- 
cover the latitude. Suppose it is 61° 35’ north 
latitude: then find by observing the sun dip 
by the sextant, or by the compass, which is 
due south ; mark it exactly on the ground, then 
fix the stile in the mark, and at 61° 35’ to the 
ground, the upper end to be exactly above the 
line, 80 that suspending a plummet will tonch the 
line (always fix the stile at the ‘angle that is 
equal in degrees and minutes to the latitude). 
Supposing your ground is of wood, then from 
the upper end of the stile which reclines from 
the sun, and with a large set-square placed 
against the under part of the stile, cut the north 
and south line on the ground; then measure the 
exact distance from the end of the stile to the said 
mark ; then on a wide board, and with the above- 
named distance as radius, describe a semicircle. 
Divide it into twelve equal segments; draw a 
line from the centre the semicircle was described 
from and perpendicular to chord or diameter of 
semicircle, and passing through the division be- 
tween the sixth and seventh sections, then tempo- 
rarily fix the board to the end of stile and ground, 
making pointof division betweensixth and seventh 
sections coincide with mark already made on the 
due south line. Then run a straight-edge from 
the end of the stile, and passing throngh points of 
division in the semicircle, till the lower end 





corners into the ground (or wooden horizontal 
platform). Mark these points very carefully. 
Then remove semicircle, and with your siraight- 








edge draw lines through points to the lower end 
of stile, and they are your hour-lines. The stile 
must always be at the same inclination, but the 
index may be at any inclination, the points of 
division being got from a semicircle offered so that 
the stile already fixed is at right angles or per. 
pendicular to face of board containing semicircle ; 
and the points on the wall (or as the case may be) 
and the lines from points to fixed end of stile 
being got with a straight-edge as before. Ifthe 
index be on a wall, the upper end of stile must 
be fixed, and the semicircle applied to lower end 
of stile, and so that the stile is perpendicular to 
the board containing the semicircle. 
Henry Amprose, 








ANOTHER NOTE FROM THE CHAMP DE 
MARS. 


Ix my description of the British Picture Gal. 
lery at the Paris Exhibition, I omitted to men. 
tion the admirable screens on which the water. 
colour drawings are hung, and which display 
them to perfection, bringing them on a suitable 
line of sight; but they detract greatly from the 
apparent size of the gallery; for, being placed 
across it, instead of longitudinally, they cut it 
up into a series of small compartments. 

I suppose, however, this arrangement was 
unavoidable, from the necessity of gaining as 
much surface as possible. They are placed two 
and two all down the gallery, and have brown 
holland blinds skilfully affixed to them, which 
are drawn down before the gallery is shut up in 
the evening. These blinds are so arranged that 
on sunny days they can be pushed out from 
the top, like the sun-blinds to windows; thus 
allowing human eyes to rest on the pictures 
from below, but effectually screening them from 
the too ardent gaze of Phoebus’ scorching glance. 

The iron-doors at all the entrances of our 
gallery have been already mentioned in the 
Builder. They are of English manufacture, as are 
also those on a different principle at most of the 
portals of the Exhibition building. 

The French people ought to feel much in- 
debted to Messrs. Clark and Co. for showing 
them how to make good and sightly iron 
shutters for doors and windows; for it is im- 
possible to conceive anything more frightful 
than those in use all over Paris, of two various 
designs, one of which I have named the prison- 
style, and the other, the iron-clad. The former 
is made of separate shutters, which are placed 
upright and have a handle on each side to lift 
them by; being tall they must needs be very 
heavy, and their appearance suggests that it 
must be a painfal task to lift them in and out of 
their places. The “iron-clad” are frequently 
painted a dull red, and look exactly like the 
rusty old hull of a vessel; they are formed in 
five or six long strips which overlap from above, 
and are, I believe, wound up and down into 
position. 

To return to the British Pictares.—Our Art- 
world is acknowledged to be not well repre- 
sented; and yet almost every picture exhibited 
is a gem, as a perusal of the catalogue will 
show. Truc, that many of our most honoured 
names are absent from the list; and that, of 
exhibitors, the best pictures are, in many in- 
stances, not seen; but yet a goodly store re- 
mains. Look at the ‘ Bay of Naples,” by our 
now lost and lamented Stanfield! What a grand 
picture itis! And, following closely in his foot- 
steps, what a fine thing E. W. Cooke shows, in his 
“Deal Lifeboat rescuinga Crew from the Goodwin 
Sands;” what a magnificent stormy sky,and what 
grandly surging billows. David Roberts’s two 
views on the Thames, ‘“‘ Houses of Parliament 
and Greenwich Hospital,” show out admirably, 
as does also Millais’ “ Romans leaving Britain. 
This latter was placed two high when exhibited 
in the Royal Academy, and the desolation ex- 
pressed by the expanse of distance was lost, but 
here it looks, and is, a fine thing. We English 
certainly do not indulge in the gigantic canvases 
in which foreign artists revel, but if the merit 
of a work of art is to be deduced from the 
delicacy of workmanship and the emotion 
produced in the beholder, our artists may 
boldly hold up their heads among all com- 
petitors. For the former of these attributes, 


delicacy of workmanship—if I may be allow 
the expression—I may cite Wallis’s “ Death of 
Chatterton;” T. G. Linnell’s “ Gipsey’s Haunt, 
such a gem, but being of small size, it may peT- 
haps be passed over unobserved ; and Arthur 
Hughes’ “ Woodcutter’s Return Home.” As @ 
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Frenchman at my elbow remarked, “ Tout est 
fait; le fond et le devant tout est fait.” 
the second attribute, emotion produced in the 
beholder, I will mention from a host of others, 


and faience, seem to those persons who have | } 
And for | carefully studied the display in the Champ de | *’e!dence of monotonous repetitions. 
Mars, both unjust and untrue; and with regard | 


to the British picture-galleries, it must be borne | could ~ played would be only limited by the number of 


O’Neil’s “ Eastward ho!” Elmore’s “ Tuileries, | in mind that exhibitors had to brave the perils | 


June 20th, 1792;” and “On the Brink;” 
Burgess’s “Bravo Toro;” Phillip’s ‘‘ Spanish 
Wake ;” Calderon’s “English Embassy at 
Paris, the night of the Bartholomew Massacre ;” 
and Yeames’ “French Ambassadors at the 
Court of Elizabeth, after intelligence of the 
Massacre had reached England.” 

In various styles, but all admtrable, the 
following pictures must not be passed over in 
silence :—Hook’s well-known “ Sea Urchins;” 
“From the Bottom of the Sea,” the miner, with 
the extinguished candle still in front of his 
broad-brimmed hat, being welcomed by his 
wife and, child; and * Fishermen ;” the Misses 
Mutrie’s charming flowers, with which no others 
save nature’s can compare in the Paris Exhibi- 
tion; J. Brett’s “Capri at Sunset,” so delicate, 
yet bright, peaceful, and true; Armitage’s tine 
piece, “ Esther's Feast ;” Vicat Cole’s “ Sum- 
mer’s Golden Crown,” which seems to have 
mellowed into richer beauty with its few years 
of existence; Egg’s “ Knighting Scene from 
Thackeray’s ‘Esmond;’” Frith’s “Claude 
Duval;”’ Leslie’s “ Clarissa,” such a bit of days 
gone by; and Frost’s “ River Nymph.” 

Then in water-colour—in which walk of art, I 
presume, there is no question that the English 
are pre-eminent over all other nations—we find 
Corbonld’s richly-coloured “Mort d’ Arthur ;” 
Bayliss’s almost equally rich “ Sainte Cha- 
pelle ;” Brett’s “Gust of Wind in the Medi- 
terranean ;” Callow’s “ Falls of Schaffhausen ;” 
David Cox, Senior, “Snowdon,” which is a fine 
thing; and from the hand of his son, “ Pass 
of Llanberris ;’’ Louis Haghe’s “ Church of 
St. Gomer ;” Carl Haag, “ Family of Wandering 
Arabs ;” our dead Hunt’s “Dead Peacock ” 
Jopling’s ‘ Frédigonda,”’ a head and draped 
shoulders in rich deep colouring ; Edmund War- 
ren’s “Cuckoo's first Chant,” and a “ Forest 
Scene,” with some capital Foxglove in fore- 
ground; Harrison Weir's “ Morning Hymn;” 
lark rising from clover; two good interiors by 
Carl Werner; and a characteristic Britain. 
Willis, “ Scene in the Highlands,” with cattle. 

Of the sculpture, I cannot speak in such high 
terms. 
very poor; and this remark does not apply 
solely to the British Gallery. Our own Munro 
sends two subjects, one of which, “Joan of Arc,” 
a bust in plaster, has the true inspired look one 
would expect to see, and is, altogether, very 
satisfactory. A large work by Marshall Wood, 
a life-size seated figure, isa falsehood, and there- 
fore a mistake in art. It is titled “ The Song of 
the Shirt,” and is dated “1867.” The worn 
figure, the broken chair, and the old Church- 
hassock on which the feet rest, are doubtless 
cleverly portrayed ; but at best the portrayal is 
a low type of art, and though the sad story was 
only too true when Hood wrote his touching 
poem, it is quite past away, and false as a re- 
presentation of an episode in English life, in the 
present era of sewing-machines. 

Before closing my somewhat lengthy “ note,” 
I must say a few words on the vexatious manner 
in which Frenchmen contrive to disguise our 
English names of men and places. It is difficult 
to recognize our own Princess Mary when 
printed in their catalogue the Princess ‘of Jeck ; 
and the “household words,” Faed, Frost, 
Frith, sound strangely uncouth and unfamiliar 
when read Taed, Trost, Trith; Edouard-Henry 
Corbod would be tempted to deny his own 
identity, but that his fine handiwork betrays 
him ; travellers in Wales would be puzzled to 
find the Pass of Slamberis; Tennyson never 
wrote of Finnevere; Mr. Home has changed 
his name a second time, and figures as Home- 
Zion; a well-known suburb is Crap-ham ; Red- 
grave changes to Redgrane and Redgrawe, 
Smallfield to Smalfield, Warren to Warrem, 
Landseer to Landsser, Knight to Knigt; and so 
on, andsoon. This is an old grievance of ours 
against the French, and it is high time such a 
clever people as they are should not allow it 
to be said of them any longer, that they suffer 
themselves to be conquered by a few hard 
words. 

In the foregoing remarks, I have made a 
patriotic, if feeble, endeavour to stem the tide 
of depreciation which English writers seem to 
delight in pouring over their own country and 
countrymen. Many of the notices that have 
appeared in the English papers with relation to 
our exhibits, and notably those on porcelain 











We English live in our own compact houses, 
and like to have our walls adorned with works 
of art; and therefore our artists paint such sub- 
jects as will most delight us—pleasant episodes 
in real or imaginary life; dear old cathedrals ; 
lovely landscapes, cheering and refreshing the 
beholder. Where, in a French gallery, can be 
found the charming country scenes that year 
after year crowd the walls of our exhibitions ? 
Perhaps our excellence in landscape-painting 
arises from the tender hues presented by the 
frequent atmospheric changes in our greatly- 
abused but, after all, better-than-any-other cli- 
mate. Frenchmen get grand, sombre, truthful 
treatment in many of their paysages, but the 
sweet loveableness, which is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of English landscape painting, we 
may seek for in vain in their sunless, gloomy 
landscapes. R. F. H. 





BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,—The annual meeting of the General 
Builders’ Association was held at the Volunteer 
Club in this city (Bristol) on the 9th instant, 
presided over by Mr. Alderman Neill, mayor of 
Manchester, who is president of the Association. 

His worship, in a long speech anything but 
complimentary to architects generally, is re- 
ported to have said, “he believed when a good 


case arose, and it was taken into a court of law, 


the builders would be able to teach the archi- 


tects a lesson,—to teach them for the future to be 
honest and do justice,” 


Now, Sir, this appears to me to be such an 


unwarrantable piece of impertinence on the part 
The generality of it appeared to me of his worship, and such a gross insult to the 
members of the architectural profession, that it 
ought to be exposed and properly dealt with by 
the Institute of Architects and al] other archi- 
tectural societies, as also by your own and other 
similar journals. 


Wa. Bruce Gincett, Architect. 





PERIODICAL CHIMES. 


Srr,—In the Builder of the 4th inst. I notice that Mr. 
Thomas Walesby refers to Boston respecting carilions 
that are to be erected in the Tower. The following extract 
from the statement issued to subseribers may be interest- | 
ing:—"'This gentleman (M. Van Aerschodt, of Louvain) 
carefully examined not only the belfry of the church, but 


| 


advantage of appropriate tunes being played, and sn 


It would require only four men for a peal of eight, or 
six men for twelve bells, and the number of tunes that 


he le 
That the scheme is quite practicable is proved by the 


of four journeys by land and two by sea for | circumstance that it has been adopted by an amateur band 
their art-treasures; and, this considered, the 
great wonder is, that the English Commission 
contrived to produce so goodly a collection as is 
here presented. There are certainly no gigantic 
battle-pieces, nor frames containing yards of | 
canvas, like those in other galleries; but if| 
they were wanted in England they would soon 
be produced. 


of ringers at St. John's, Hackney, for the last twelve 
months, with perfect success, and has given great satis- 
faction, G. H. 





THE ARCHITECT OF THE HALL 
OF ARTS. 


Sir,—In the published papers relating to the 
Prince Consort Memorial competition is con- 
tained the circular to the seven architects who 
were invited to send in designs in that competi- 
tion. These gentlemen, Messrs. C. Barry, E. M. 
Barry, Donaldson, Hardwick, Pennethorne, 
Scott, and Digby Wyatt, were instructed to 
combine the design of the Hall of Arts and 
Sciences with that of the Memorial in Hyde 
Park, and with one or two exceptions they did 
so, the circular to them expressly stating that 
“the committee have decided not to invite other 
designs, except in the event of no one of those 
by the architects now selected being considered 
satisfactory.” In her Majesty’s answer to the 
report of the committee, “Her Majesty very 
fully participates in the regret expressed by the 
committee that it has been found necessary” 
(from want of funds) ‘‘to abandon, fur the present, 
| the idea of the Central Hall;” but so far from 
there being any intimation that no one of the 
designs is satisfactory, the committee refer to 
“the ability, ingenuity, and taste displayed in 
all the designs as such as to prove the wisdom 
of the course” that had been adopted. 

Such being the facts of the case, I should be 
glad to know why it is intended to ignore the 
competing architects, and entrust the great 
architectural work, for which they furnished 
designs, to an engineer officer. 

VIGILANS, 





THE FOLKESTONE COMPETITION. 


As your columns have been open to competi- 
tors, perhaps I may be permitted to say that I 
will advise the Directors of the South Eastern 
Railway Company that the best design is that 
which was submitted by Mr. Ernest Turner, of 
No. 1, Verulam-buildings ; and the second best 





Epwarp RyYbe. 


| that of Mr. T. C. Sorby, of Brunswick-square. 





PARIS EXHIBITION. 


Sir,—In your mew of Saturday last, after a discrimi- 
| nating and valuable testimony to my encaustic tiles, as 
| shown in the Paris Exhibition, it is said “the manu- 
| facture is limited, if we may judge by the small quantity 
exhibited.” Permit me to say that the manufacture, so 
far from being limited, has been very largely increasing 
| for many years past, and the smallness of my exhibit is 


| explained ‘by the simple fact that I was only able to 


also the eight bells, which constitate the present peal; | obtain one-tenth of the space for which I applied. 


and he expressed his opinion that these bells could he | 
made to form part of the contemplated set of chimes. | 
He proposed to add to them thirty-six other smaller bells, | 
giving a total number of forty-four bells. The _— of 
these extra bells would be about 3007. Messrs. Gillott & | 
Bland, the well-known clockwork mechanicians of Croydor, | 
also sent a member of their firm to Belgium to examine | 
the machinery of the chimes in that country, and they | 
have since invented a new system of machinery which far 
surpasses any hitherto in use, and one special feature of 
which is its power of ringing the chimes loudly or softly 
as the passages of the music may require, The expense 
may be considered to stand thus :— 
” Cost of thirty-six new bells, say ..........0..... 
Mechanism for ringing the chimes, say 
Recasting tenor and other bells, and inci- 
dental expenses, SAY .....cseresssecvereeeresereres 250 


£1,200 
Above 1,100/. have already been subscribed, and con- 








tracts signed for supplying the thirty-six bells and 


machinery by the firms before named. Itis expected that 

the chimes will be complete before November next. The 

tenor-bell being cracked, necessitated its being recast. 
Wm. Gane. 





Str,—Everybody must agree iv condemning the un- 
musical chimes that proceed from many of our church 
steeples and towers ; yet cannot this be remedied by other 
means than by the introduction of costly machinery simi- 
lar to that in use on the Continent, which would be prac- 
ticable but in few places? 

I wonld call attention to the fact that tunes can be played 
by hund in a very pleasing manner, and without much 
trouble, it being necessary for only one of the chimers to 
possess an ordinary knowledge of music. It may be ob- 
jected that the bells would have to be “clocked,” but 
surely there is not a greater likelihood of cracking the 
bell by its being strack on the interior than if (as would 
be the case if machinery were used) it were struck on the 
exterior of the sound bow. Of course the chimes would 
not be recurrent, but they could be struck at stated hours 
and on any particular occasion, and there would be the 


Thinking myself shabbily used, I had determined not to 
exhibit at all; but this intention was overruled by some 
influential gentlea.en, and the result is that which bas 
procured so favourable a notice in the coiumns of the 
Builder. WILLiaM GODWIN. 


Lugwardine, 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Oxford.—The labourers employed in pulling 
down the old front of Balliol College, and those 
engaged at the new London and County Bank, 
have struck for an advance of 6d. per day, their 
pay being 15s. per week. The men paraded the 
town, and were joined by labourers engaged at 
the Sisters’ Home and other buildings now in 
course of erection in Oxford; the strike, how- 
ever, is not a general one. The masters have 
announced their determination not to accede to 
the required advance. . 

Worcester.—A difference has for some time 
past existed in this city between the master 
| builders and the men, which has at last unhap- 
pily resulted in a strike, the effect of which has 
been to temporarily throw out of employment 
between 600 and 700 men. The master builders 
resolved to form themselves into an association, 
and appoint a committee, com of them- 
selves, to draw up a code of rules, which was 
‘accordingly prepared and adopted, and issued to 
the men. These rules were similar to those 
framed under the arbitration of Mr. Lloyd, the 
lbanker, and adopted by masters and men in 
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Birmingham. They were submitted to the 
men as an ultimatum, but were rejected. A 
deputation of joiners waited upon Mr. Joseland, 
of the firm of Wood & Sons, to know whether 
their employers would consent to arbitration, 
and his reply to them was, that if the arbitration 
was made general he was of opinion that the 
employers would consent. The bricklayers and 
joiners have unanimously consented to arbitra- 
tion, and furnished Messrs. Wood with resolu- 
tions guaranteeing themselves to abide by the 
result of arbitration. The masons, however, 
repudiate arbitration altogether, and say they 
are strong enough to enforce their claims. The 
plasterers recommend a meeting of the masters 
and men to settle the matter, but the labourers 
repudiate arbitration. The meninthe employ of 
Messrs. Hughes & Collins, the contractors for 
the cathedral restoration, and also those of 
Messrs. Hemming & Son, are at work. A com- 
mittee meeting of the masters was held, when 
it was decided to decline the question of arbi- 
tration, inasmuch as the proposal had only come 


from two of the parties engaged in the building | 


trade, while three had rejected it. 

Coercion of Masters.—In the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, the conviction of a secretary of a trade 
union, for attempting, by threats, to force a 
master to dismiss a workman for not joining the 
union has been confirmed; Mr. Justice Black- 
burn observing that the enactment in question 
was evidently designed to protect masters from 
being compelled to employ union men. It was 
a very beneficial provision, for it was impossible 
to imagine a greater piece of tyranny than to 
insist that a master shall have his work stopped 
unless he consents to dismiss a workman for not 
belonging to a society, which he has a right, in 
the exercise of his liberty, as a free subject, to 
refuse to belong to. 

Coercion of Workmen.—At the Marlborough- 
street Office, Thomas Gray, a journeyman tailor, 
has been committed for trial on the charge of 
conspiring, with others, to force Alexander 
Verbon, by threats and molestation, to depart | 
from his hiring, and to leave working for his 
employer. Mr. Tyrwhitt, the magistrate, re- 
marked, that defendant aud others had tried their 
powers on an unfortunate man who wished to 
work for his bread. He must either join them 
or find himself a martyr, perhaps, for life. He 
could not see how it was, if passion did not in- 
terfere, that men could fail to perceive that such 
a course towards a fellow-workman was tyran- 
nical and oppressive. It was a question of 
whether a man should be permitted to work and 
get bread for his family, and this, too, in a land 
of so-called liberty. 








Bapcock wv. 


common law, as an individual injury sustained by the 
plaintiff in error, as distinguished from the rest of the 
yublic, and that, therefore, the plaintiff had failed in 
felewing himself within the general principle upon which « 
claim to compensation under the Acts in question had 
been determined to depend; that upon the construction 
of the clauses upon which his claim rested the 6th section 
of the Railway Clauses Act and the 68th section of the 
Lands Clauses Act were both inapplicable, as his damage 
arose from the temporary operations of the company and 
not from their permanent works, and that upon the 16th 
section of the Railway Clauses Act, which did apply to his 
| case, the damage was not of that nature as to entitle him 
to compensation, the interruption of persons who would 
| have resorted to his house but for the obstruction of the 
highway being a consequential injury too remote to be 
within the provision of that section. He, therefore, ad- 
vised their lordships to affirm the judgment of the Court 





| Delow. 
| Lord Cranworth agreed with the judgment of the Lord 


| Chancellor. 
| Lord Westbury differed. ’ 

| he opinion of the Court below was affirmed, and the 
| appeal dismissed. 
| 

| 


| ARBITRATION. 





CLARK. 


Ashford.—The new church, which has just been 
completed for the South Ashford and Beayer 
districts, has been opened under licence of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. The edifice jg 
arranged to accommodate nearly 500 adults and 
120 children, and all the sittings are free, [t 
consists of a nave 74 ft. by 20 ft; north and 
south aisles, 75 ft. 4 in. by 11 ft. 8 in. ; chance] 
27 ft. by 18 ft., and walls 20 ft. 3 in. high. The 
style is transition. The walling is of Kentish 
rag stone, with quoined angles of the same 
material; the exterior and interior dressings of 
Bath stone. The roofs are framed in Meme] fir, 
and covered with local red tiles and ri 
cresting. The church is fitted with deal open 
seats. The architect was Mr, Hubert J. Austin, 
of London. 

Bedford.—St. Paul’s Church tower and spire 
have been rebuilt, from plans by Mr. Palgrave, 
of London, architect. The old stonés were ag 
far as possible used, the deficiency being sup. 
plied with new Bath stone. The clustered 
columns of the arches supporting the tower and 





Tus case came on for hearing at the Court of Queen’s 


Bench, on the 20th of December last, before the Lord | 


Chief Justice Cockburn. It was an action brought to | 
recover damages for alleged carelessness on the part of 
defendant in erecting some patent revolving shutters in 

plaintiff's house at Braintree, whereby they were rendered 

unserviceable. After the examination of the plaintiff had | 
been partly proceeded with, his Lordship expressed an 

opinion that the matter should be referred to a non-pro- 

fessional arbitrator, as he considered it was hardly possible 

for any jury to decide the question. The suggestion of his 

Lordship was accordingly adopted, and a verdict entered 

for the plaintiff for 10c/., subject to a reference. 

Mr. Henry Stock, architect, was appointed arbitrator. 
The arbitrator has just now given his award, ‘‘ that the 
shutters in the declaration mentioned were properly made 
and fixed, and that the said Robert Badcock had not at 
the time of the commencement of the said action, nor at 
any time since, any cause of action against the said 
Alexander Clark in reference to the said shutters, nor any 
claim or demand whatever against him in respect thereof ; 
and that the said Robert Badcock is not entitled to recover 
anything in the said action.” | 

We understand that the expenses of the trial and refer- 
ence wil] amount to between 600/. and 7001, The original 
price paid for the shutters was 39, 





DISTRICT SURVEYORS 
UNDER METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
ov the 17th inst., the following motion by Mr. Shaw was 
considered:—**That the four vacancies amongst the, 
district surveyors be filled up from amongst the district 
surveyors now in the employment of the Metropolitan 
Board, and that afterwards the vacancies thus created be 
filled from amongst the candidates applying for employ- 
ment,” and after a question as to whether it was in order, 
considering the Board was summoned to proceed to the 
election, had been decided by the chairman in the affirma- 
tive, Mr, Shaw said he considered it only right that those 
surveyors who had been in the employ of the Board 
for some time should have the benefit of any similar 


| appointment which was in the gift of the Board, which 
| was more lucrative than that which they held, and that 


| their places should be filled up by the new applicants. It 


COMPENSATION FOR DAMAGE WHILE 
EXECUTING RAILWAY WORKS. 


Aw appeal in the House of Lords (May 16), before the 

Lord Chancellor, Lord Cranworth, Lord Westbury, and 
Lord Colonsay, in the case of Rukib r. the Metropolitan 
Railway Company (in error), has been decided. 
_ This was a proceeding in error, brought to reverse a 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer Chamber, reversing 
a decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench upon a special 
case stated for the opinion of that Court. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the facts of the case were as 
follow :—The plaintiff was the lessee of a public-house, 
called the Pickled Egg, situated in Crawford-passage, in 
the parish of 8t. James, Clerkenwell. The company, in | 
forming a tunnel under a public carriage-way, called | 
Coppice-row, and in the lawful exercise of their powers, 
caused a temporary obstruction of parts of the carrisge- 
road in Coppice-row, and placed a hoarding on each side | 
of it. The footway, however, was not obstructed. The | 
company constructed a bridge, by which foot-passengers 
£ould cross over Coppice-row trom one footpath to another. 
The obstruction was continued for such time only as was 
necessary to enable the company to construct the tunnel, 
being about twenty months, and at the end of that time 
all the streets and public highways in the neighbourhood | 
of the peers house were restored to their former | 
state, uring the time that the obstruction continued 
the number of foot-passengers coming towards the public- | 
house was oo diminished, and the custom to and the 
trade of the public-house greatly fell off, and it did not 
again improve while the hoarding remained, nor after it 
was removed. The plaintiff claimed compensation under 
the Lands Clauses and Railway Clauses Act, 1845, on 
the ground of his public-house being injuriously 
affected by the execution of the work by the company. 
His opinion was that the damage which was the founda- 
tion of the clam to compensation was too remote to have 
been the subject of an action. Under these circumstances, 
he might have been content to rest his judgment in favour 
of the defendants in error upon this ground alone, but the 
diversity of opinion which had prevailed among the judges 
as to the application of the clauses of the Acts in question 
to such a claim as was now under consideration rendered 
it almost imperative upon the House to pronounce an 
authoritative final decision upon the whole case. His 
lordship then proceeded to examine a great number of 
cases bearing upon the question, and said that upon a re- 
view of all the authorities, and upon a consideration of 
the section of the statutes relating to this subject, he had 
satisfied himself that the temporsry obstruction in this 
case would not have been the subject of an action at 








| George, Hanover-square, Mr. Beil. 


was a mere matter of common sense, and therefore he 
would move it without taking up any more of their time. 


| Mr. Robert Taylor seconded the motion, and said the 


emoluments for three out of the four vacancies would be | 
about 6001. a year each, whereas many of their present sur- 
veyors were only in receipt of from 2001, to 4001, ‘ 
motion was put and negatived by a large majority. The 
Board then preceeded to the election of district surveyors 
for the districts of Newington and part of Lambeth, | 
Central Lambeth and part of Battersea, and Northern | 
Battersea, and to accept the resignation of Mr. Hakewill, | 
district surveyor of the northern division of St. George, | 
Hanover-square, and to elect a successor. A large num- | 
ber of candidates attended, and the names were reduced | 
by a show of hands being taken for each, with the 


following result:—For Newington, Mr. Lung; Central | jun., architect. 


spire are of Portland stone, being 31 ft. in 
height from the ground-line of the church to the 
soffit of the arches, above which is the stone 
corbelling supporting the ringers’ floor, and higher 
up are the clock and bell chambers, also sup. 
ported by corbellings of Portland stone. The 
height of the tower from the floor-line is 81 ft. 
6 in., internal dimensions being 25 ft. 8 in, 
square, or upwards of 102 ft. in circum. 
ference. The heizht of the new spire, from the 
top of the tower to the apex, is 78 ft. 11 in., the 
spindle, scroll-iron, and weathercock being 6 ft. 
more, making the total height of the new tower 
and spire, from the floor-line, 167 ft., or 30 ft, 
higher than the old structure. A lightning con- 
ductor has been fixed to the spire. Additional 
aisles to the church are included in the plan of 
improvement. The north and south transept 
five-light windows are large, and the north and 
south transept arches, as well as those of the 
north and south nave, together with that leading 
into the chancel, are all of stone, 3 ft. 6 in. thick, 
with clustered columns. The length of the 
interior of the transepts and tower is 96 ft., and 
the width 19 ft. Gin., which will make room for 
184 additional sittings. Messrs. Myers & Son were 
the contractors, who were represented by Mr. 
Horsman, as foreman of the works. 

Gresford.—The parish church of Gresford has 
been reopened for divine service after the re- 
storation of the interior. The church has been 
re-seated with benches to be free and unappro- 
priated. The restoration also includes new 
flooring, with an encaustic tiled chancel pave- 
ment, and the paint and whitewash cleared from 
the panelled ceiling and walls. The architect 
was Mr. Edmund Street, of London, and the 
principal contractor Mr. Yates, of Shiffnal, The 
cost, some 2,7211., has nearly all been sub- 
scribed. 

Blurton.—The church of St. Bartholomew, 
Blurton, has been re-opened after restoration, 
chiefly of the nave, and at a cost of about 4001. 
The work was carried out under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Lynam, of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
architect ; Mr. Barlow, of Stoke, being the con- 
tractor. : 

Meole.—The parish church of Meole Brace is 
being re-built, from plans by Mr. E. Haycock, 
The church will consist of @ 


Lambeth and part of Battersea, Mr. Jennings; Northern | nave 68 ft. 6 in. long inside, by 26 ft. wide, 


Battersea, Mr. Hansom; and Northern Division of St. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


London.—The chief stone of St. Matthew’s, 
New Kent-road, has been laid, nearly opposite 
the Elephant and Castle Railway station. The 
edifice, from the design of Mr. Jarvis, architect, 
will be in the Gothic style, with stone frontage ; 
and is to be erected by Messrs. G. Myers & Sons, 
of Lambeth, builders. 

Horsmonden (Kent).—The restoration of the 
Parish Church has been completed. The archi- 
tect employed was Mr. Wyatt. The cost, ex- 
clu-ive of the organ by Messrs. Hill, in a case, 
the gift of Mr. J. F. Austen, of Broadford House, 
amounted to 1,600l1. The gallery has been re- 
moved, displaying the arch between tower and 
nave, and the western windows. The plaster 
has been scraped off from the walls, and the 
stone work shown and pointed. ‘he whole of 
the paving has been raised and relaid upon a 
body of concrete, in the aisles in York stone, in 








the chancel in encaustic tiles. Open seats of 
oak have been substituted for the deal pews. 


having north and south aisles; a chancel the 
same width as the nave, and 35 ft. long, ter- 
minating in a three-sided apse, and north and 
south chancel aisles, one being provided for the 
organ. There will also be a south porch, and at 
the west end of the north aisle provision is being 
made for a tower. The accommodation will be 
for 500 people. The style will be Early Deco- 
rated. Red Hill stone is being used for the 
walling, Shelvock for the dressings, and for the 
shafts to arcade and chancel arch Besford Wood 
stone. Messrs. Bowdler & Darlington, of Shrews- 
bury, are the contractors, The estimated cost 
is about 3,5001. 

Chapmanslade.—The new church here has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Salisbury. 
The style is Early English, and the edifice will 
seat 133 persons, in open seats. There is some 
stained glass in the windows, supplied by Messrs. 
Harwood, Brothers, of Frome, glass-stainers- 
The eastern window was supplied by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell, of London. It represents the 
Annunciation, Nativity and Baptism, Last 
Supper, Crucifixion, and Resurrection. The orgaD 
was supplied by Mr. Willis. 

Westhide (Herefordshire).—The parish church 
of Westhide has been reopened, after various 
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restorations have been effected during the last 
few months. The works have been done by Mr. 
C. Bufton, of Ocle Pitchard, under Mr. Blashill’s 
superintendence. 
in a bad state. The chancel has been rebuilt, 


e 1 
Princess’s THEATRE.—AIl who heard Miss | 


Glyn’s remarkable reading of “Antony and 


Cleopatra” in St. James’s Hall will doubtless | 
The tower foundations are | renew their acquaintance with the play as pro-| of Surveyor. There were seventy-nine candi- 


duced under the direction of Mr. Vining at the 


together with the north wall of the nave. | Princess’s Theatre. It has been put upon the 


The south aisle has been re-roofed, and a 
new porch and vestry have been built. The | 
altar, lectern, and altar rails are of oak, the 
pulpit of Bath stone, with columns of Joned 
marble, similar to Purbeck, obtained from Messrs. 
Simpson & Malone’s quarries at Brough, in| 
Yorkshire. The fittings generally are in pitch | 
pine, lightly stained and not varnished. The 
church is heated by a Gurney stove. The nave 
is paved throughout in stone, with borders of 
tiles. The chancel floor is of tiles, by Godwin 
of Lugwardine. ll the fittings are movable. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 





Plymouth.—The Catholic Apostolic Church in | 
Princess-street is now undergoing enlargement | 
and alteration, under the direction of Mr. H., 
Elliott of this town. A new chancel is in course | 
of erection and new vestries. The alterations, 
will comprise a new roof and side windows to 
the nave, and a new front or street elevation of 
wrought limestone of the neighbourhood, with | 
Portland stone dressings to the windows and | 
doorways. The present low-pitched roof of nave, 
with its flat plastered ceiling, and also the pre- 
sent dilapidated street front, of common-place 
character, are in process of removal, to allow the 
new work to be proceeded with it. Various 
other works for the improvement of the building, 
including the re-arrangement of the seats and 
other internal fittings, are intended to be done. 
The style of the building, when completed, will 
be Early Decorated. 

London. — The new Congregational church, 
Whitechapel-road, has been opened for divine 
service. The new edifice has been erected from | 
designs by Mr. T. C. Clarke, of London. The 
outlay, including all expenses, is estimated at 
5,200). The debt remaining is 1,200]. It has 
been stated that had it not been for the rise of 
prices in the building trade, owing to which the 
tenders came out much higher than had been | 
anticipated, the committee would have opened 
the new chapel free of debt. 

Tunbridge Wells.—The memorial stone has 
been laid of the Countess of Huntingdon’s | 
Church, now in course of erection on Mount 
Ephraim. Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, of London, | 
are the architects, and Mr. J. 8. Anscombe the | 
builder. The works are being carried out under | 
the superintendence of Mr. H. Stapley. The | 
funds in hand for the edifice amount to 2,6781. | 


Arnold.—A new chapel, in connexion with the | 
United Methodist Free Church, has been opened | 
at Arnold. The building, which was erected | 
from designs by Mr. Collyer, is of brickwork 
and stone, 51 ft. long, 28 ft. in width, 21 ft. high | 
in the interior. The seats on the ground-floor | 
are capable of accommodating 200, and a gallery 
at the back will accommodate 100 more. Under- 
neath the gallery is a spacious room, which it is 
intended to use for school purposes; and by 
means of sliding-doors, it can be thrown open to 
the body of the chapel. The material of which 
the pulpit, gallery, and furniture are composed 
is plain varnished pine. Mr. Jew, of Arnold, 
was the contractor; and the cost is estimated at 


4001., of which 2001. still remain to be paid off. 








Miscellanea, 


RoMAN VILLA NEAR ANDOVER.— Last week the 
Rev. E Kell and Charles Lockhart examined a 
field at Andover Down Farm, called Castle 
Field, which tradition reported had once been 
occupied by a castle, and on which had fre- 
quently been found fragments of Roman pottery. 
By means of a long iron rod, they alighted on 
the wall of a Roman villa, which turned out to 
be of oblong form, sixty-five feet in length and 
forty-one in breadth, with a portico on its 
western side. The roof had been supported by 
six or eight massive pillars, the vestiges of six 
of which remained. Many roofing tiles, in good 
preservation, were found. Two fireplaces were 
discovered, one of which has been transferred to 
the museum at Andover; but there was no 
hypocaust or bath, nor a single piece of tesse- 
lated pavement. Various coins were found, 








stage with great care, and Mr. T. Grieve and Mr. 
F. Lloyd have painted for it some very beautiful 
scenery, including a view of Rome, an Egyptian 
palace, and a view of the Sphynx at the foot of 
the Pyramid. But for great pressure on our 
space we should be led to comment on it at 
some length. 


TESTIMONIAL TO A ForEMAN. — Last week a 
testimonial was presented to Mr. Slade (who for 
twenty years has been foreman of the brass- 
workers, at Messrs. Hart & Sons, of Wych- 
street), by the men lately engaged under him. 
It consisted of a silver tea-service, of good 
design, made by Tysal. It was subscribed for 
exclusively by the workmen of his own shop, in 
recognition of his good qualities, and on the 
occasion of his leaving the firm to commence 
business as art-metal-worker on his own account. 
Tea-services were previously presented to his 
colleagues, Messrs. Richardson & Ellison (by the 
men of their respective departments), who 
under the name of Richardson, Slade, & Ellison, 
have added one more firm to the art-metal- 
workers of London. 


Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, | 
This institution celebrated the fifty - second 
anniversary festival on Saturday evening at the 
Freemasons’ Hall, under the presidency of Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, supported by Sir Francis 
Grant, P.R.A., who has accepted the office of 
president of the institution, vacant by the death 
of Sir Charles Eastlake. The Chairman referred 
to the contemplated orphanage. A gentleman 
whose name he did not know had offered to build 
one for the reception of twenty-five children, on 
condition that its friends should raise a sufficient 
fund for its endowment. The list of subscrip- 
tions had already been commenced, and Mr. 
Agnew headed it with a guarantee of 2,000/. 
When established there was a gentleman who 
would build a second orphanage, with the inten- 
tion that, as vacancies occurred in the senior one, 
they should be filled up from the junior one. 


THe Nationa Portrait GALLERY.—The tenth 
annual report, just issued, shows that the Board 
of Trustees of this gal ery has undergone changes | 
during the past year by the death of Mr. W. H. 
Carpenter and the nomination of Sir Coutts 
Lindsay and Mr. Beresford Hope, in the places 
of Lord Elcho and Lord Dudley, and now con- 
sists of fifteen members. The gallery was en- 
riched in 1866 by the presentation of nine por- 
traits and busts, including likenesses of Cobden, 
Clarkson, and W. 8. Landor. The most im- 
portant donation is a full-length portrait of the 
late Prince Consort, painted by Winterhalter, 
and presented by the Queen, whose portrait will 
also be given at some future time. Fourteen 
additions have been made by purchase during 
the past year. The total number of donations 
received since the formation of the gallery is 
seventy-two, and of the purchases 163. The 
total number of visitors to the gallery in 1866 
was 24,660, an increase of 8,024, or nearly 50 
per cent. over the preceding year. 


ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS IN MANCHESTER.— 
The Manchester Architectural Association has 
approved of the formation of a students’ class in 
connexion with its body, for the purpose of 
mutual intercourse, and advancement in the art | 
and higher branches of their profession. The} 
promoters of the class state that at present many | 
young men leave the profession in disgust on the | 
completion of their articles, and sometimes be- | 
fore, because they find the drudgery of office | 


THe West Ham Surveyorsuip.—On the 21st 
inst. the West Ham Local Board elected Mr. 
Lewis Angell, late of Portsmouth, to the office 


dates for the appointment. 


SitcuEster.—In our paper about Silchester, 
last week, for “ Mardock Station” and “ Strath. 
field Mardock,” read Mortimer Station, and 
Strathfield Mortimer. Mardock is on the Great 
Eastern line; a slip of the pen confused them. 


Guiass Hovses.—A building, five stories high, 
to be used as a factory, is being erected in the 
Rue de Tardy, at Saint Etienne. The three 
sides consist of iron frames supported by stone 
columns, and filled in with sheets of thick glass. 


THe Scanpat at GREAT GEORGE-STREET.—We 
have received several communications on this 
subject, but do not think it necessary for us 
to join in the cry against a man who is down. 
We shall be exceedingly glad if he succeed in 
setting himself right again. 


New Enciiso Cuvurcn 1N Parts.—At a meet- 
ing held at the Grand Hétel two days back for 
the purpose of considering the desirability of 
building a church in Paris to fully represent the 
Anglican communion, it was agreed that such an 
erection was required, and a resolution to that 
effect was passed unanimously. 


Tue New DriLt-sHED AND ARMOURY AT NoRTH- 
wicH.—On Saturday last, a meeting of the 
Finance Committee of the Northwich corps was 
held for the purpose of receiving tenders for the 
new drill-shed and armoury ; Captain Cheshire 
in the chair. Tenders were received from six 
builders in the neighbourhood, and it was re- 
solved to accept that of Messrs. Drinkwater & 
Leicester. The building operations are to com- 
mence at once. 


New Cemetery For JArrow.—Plans of a new 
cemetery have been prepared for the local Burial 
Board by Mr. Thompson, surveyor, and approved 
by Mr. P. H. Holland, the medical inspector. 
The site is a piece of ground belonging to the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham, and situated east 
of the Springwell Paper Mills. The ground is 
15 acres in extent, and this it is proposed to 
divide into two lots—one of 6 acres for the con- 


'secrated side, and 9 acres for the unconsecrated. 


The estimated cost of the whole, including 
ground and enfranchising, is 7,0001. 


Crrstat Patace Restoration Funp.—A great 
festival is intended to be held on Wednesday, 
26th June, in aid of the Fund for the Kestora- 
tion of the Palace. The long list of eminent 
astistes whose services are placed at the disposal 
of the Directors for this occasion will render it 
one of unusual interest. It is anticipated that 
a notification will be made in the course of a 
few days of the issue of guinea stalls for this 
great musical festival, which will be under 
similar arrangements to the Great Handel 
Festivals held at the Crystal Palace. 


AnotHeR “Iron” Cnuurcn Burnt.—Christ 
Church, Kensington, has been totally destroyed 
by fire. The iron collapsed, and the whole front 
fell across the carriage-road, nearly killing two 
men, and setting fire to the hoarding of several 
newly-erected houses, as well as igniting about 
twenty houses in Wellington-terrace and Porto- 
bello-lane, and damaging cow-houses and a 
timber-yard at the rear of the church. The 
flames continued to rage for hours, notwith- 
standing an abundant supply of water, and could 
not be extinguished until the church was totally 
destroyed. These “ iron” churches are, in fact, 
mostly built of wood, and their imagined ability 
to resist fire is a complete mistake, as we long 
since pointed out. 


New Cuurcu 1n §r. James’s, Lonpon.—The 
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routine, and the perpetual square work and} Dake of Cleveland, the Earl of Derby, Earl 
tracing to which they are kept, fall so very far | Spencer, and Lord Egerton of Tatton, have each 
short of their previously-formed ideal. The| subscribed 500/. towards the erection of a new 
class will afford these young men an opportunity | church in St. James’s, Westminster, the district 
of culture in matters archeological and artisti-| for which has been carved out of the northern 
cal, which, with some few exceptions, are ne-| part of the parish; and 3,00U/. having been 
glected during office hours. All members must, raised for its endowment in 1865, it was in the 
be associates of the Manchester Architectural | course of that year constituted a Peel district, 
Association ; and if such a number of members| and placed under the charge of the Rev. W. 
shall join as will justify the rental of aroom, the Edwards. The population exceeds 5,000, and 
Association has promised to provide a room, | by far the largest portion is of the poorest class. 
which will be at the disposal of the class at least | For the present the church services are held in 
one evening in each week. There will be an | the conservatory of the Pantheon, which Messrs. 
out-door sketching-class for Saturday after-| Gilbey, the recent purchasers of that property, 
noons. The committee consist of Messrs. Batty,| have lent for the purpose. It is understood to 
Langston, Bennett, Alley, Darbyshire, Oldham, | be the wish of the rector of St. James’s, who has 
and Ward; ard of these Mr. Langston is ap: | set on foot this undertaking, to obtain a site for 
pointed secretary pro tem. the new church in Great Marlborough-street. 
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Monvumentat.—A successfal casting of a large 
statue of Mr. Oastler, well known for his labours 
to improve the condition of the youth employed 
in factories, has been made at the Phoenix 
foundry, Southwark. The statue is 10 ft. in 
height, the figure being in standing attitude. 
One arm, with the hand pointed downwards, is 
brought forward ; the other rests on the back of 
a factory lad, against whose breast leans a fae- 
tory girl. The artist is Mr. J. B. Phillips. The 
fand for the monument has been raised by sub- 
scription in three of the principal manufacturing 
counties, and the statue will be set up at Brad- 
ford. 


A Lake Vittackr. — A small Pompeii of 
lake dwellings has been discovered near Daber, 
in Pomerania. Professor Virchow, to whom the 
discovery is mainly due, has succeeded in Jaying 
open on the western side of the Daber Lake 
more than twenty larger and as many smaller 
dwellings. Many remains of bones, horns, leather, 
combs, needles made of bone, wooden and clay 
vessels, &c., were found. Similar dwellings have 
also been discovered near Persauzig, in the New 
Stettin district, which seem to have been de- 
stroyed by fire. The wood used in them, where 
not burnt, is still in a remarkably good state of 
preservation. 





TENDERS 


For Mr. Henderson's villa residence at Winchester. Mr. 
k. L. Roumieu, architect. Quantities supplied by Welch 
& Atkinson :— 




















Ts siacicrensitumaeiaain = 23,832 0 0 
Mansfield & Co. : 0 0 
Fielding & Som. .............cscesseseee 3,695 0 0 
BAGO sanarsscnvasnensevnoten 3,52 00 
Dove, Brothers.............. 3,475 0 0 
Stephens (accepted) 0 0 
For a school chapel at Sea’s-end, Moulton :— 

Cave & Halliday £338 0 0 
ND sii cctndeihicaie ove 766 0 0 

i ne Se ee 76u 0 0 

- | 

For two shops at Beckersham, for Col. Wilson. Mesers. | 

Haywood & Biashill, architects. Quantities by Mr. -| 

Cubitt Nichols :— 

Axtord & Co £1,996 0 0 
Beeton 1,979 0 0 
a OO ei 1,850 0 0 
Tully 1,797 0 0 
Newman & Mann........, 1,795 0 O 
Russeil & Breeze ... 1,794 0 0 
Hill & Keod@ell .......0100000. 1,660 0 0 


For new farm buildings, to be erected at Odell, Beds. 
for the Rev. W. Hunt. Mr. John Usher, architect :— 





Cece tg TE EEG ES £560 0 0 
Fre-hwater wee £55 0 0 
a, «RES TEDL PH EE: 423 0 0 
Robinson 338 «0 0 





For the new Roman Catholic church, Maison Dieu- 
road, Dover, forthe Right Kev. Dr. Grant. Mr. Pugin 
architect :-— ; 

Matthews ........, Pie neebnestbsstbidees £2,59% 
Elgar & Son .... 2,6 
Mackeuzie ....... 

Richardson... 
Launsford ....... 
Ayers & Son .... 
Adecvek 


ecococeooso 








For alteration of premises, 71, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side, Mr. T. Burton, architect. Quantities supplied :— 
Downs £1,3 0 


Newman & Mann... 00 

earsly 00 
Foster 0 0 
By water 00 








For alterations and additions to the Light 
Staffordshire, for Mr. G. C, Adkins. Mr. ey J. 
at fg architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. T, Man- 






Horsley, Brothers ..............c00 £1,612 0 0 
Jeffery & Pritchard............c00006 1,600 0 0 
Cresswell & Son ........... 1,590 0 0 
Matthews ......... 1,590 0 0 
Wilson & Son ........ wee 2 0 0 
Partridge (accepted) ............... 1,500 0 0 





For works to be done to the Pembroke Arms, Kensing- 
ton, and to the stabling adjoining, for Mr. Hewett, Mr, 
- H. Lamborn, architect :— 
IO cos estenscctaheiniinacsictevesssvedd £475 0 0 
Vine & Edwards (accepted)......... 407 0 (0 








For Holdenhurst Lodge, Bournemouth. Mr, J. New- 
ton, architect :-— 





i rane £6,657 0 0 
BR BOR cesseccssssoctensicsives 5,758 0 0 
Ce MOP ARRE, 6,550 0 0 
SL RE SEA 6,315 0 0 
Bracher & Son .. 6,20 0 0 
NER ctasemrtsscesovcin 6,098 0 0 





For the erection of a public-house at Battersea Park 
for Mr. Mellith. Mr, Tanner, architect :— oe 
Turner & BOM svevesscsscescrvessosees £3,899 0 0 





For building a pair of semi-detached residences at 
Thornton Heath, for Mr, Hayter. Mr. F. Lott, archi- 
tect :— 

Wigmore (accepted) .........c0c00 »- £650 0 0 


For roads and drains at Page-green, Tottenbam, for Mr. 
B. Keleey. Mr. J. H. Rowley, engineer. Quantities sup- 
plied by Mr. Shrubsole :— 










POO 5c.csks<ksevcnvueesesveveboneeccsons £1,656 0 0 
Hadley..... i .. 1,616 0 0 
Parker ..... 1,601 0 0 
Chapman 1,553 0 0 
Turver 1,395 0 0 
Niblett.. 1,350 0 0 
Falkner ....... .... 1,333 0 0 
Dowell & Son....... ove wa. 10 0'0 
ONE vceactinnss ae O.A® 
Bloomfield .. sid _ 1,237 0 0 
ERR AEE POD 1,219 0 0 
Huggett & Hancock . 1,306 0 0 
IG wtncaceve cibennseaeninweten 1,183 0 0 
Goodair 00 
BOE | snvnsenssscsnsuavcosecetubatecconenteee 0 0 
00 


Moxen & Mutton (accepted)...... 911 
For the erection of steward’s residence at White-lane, 

St. Leonard’s, for Major Aldridge. Mr. A. Burstow, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Pain & 
Clark :— 

ND i cacascoascsschadeakvturetnins eee 

Potter, Brothers .... es 

Dove, Brothers....... 

Greenfield & Sons 

IIE, <n ves.scntcntyiuncdcounbiteeaieubis 

SIR oven ccccsinsccavetnidiavies 


eooeco 
eooceo 





For drainage, roads, &c., to proposed Cattle Market, 
Southampton, Contract No. 1. Mr. James Lemon, 
borough surveyor :— 

Hrriv00.....00.0006..00sceccecovsceseeens 
BSanders............00.. 
Cox (accepted ) 





For sewers and other works in conttexion therewith, in 
the parish of Putney, for the Wandsworth Board of 












Works. Mr. J. Niblett, surveyor :— 

Lacey & Flaxman. ...........0.0000s £19,474 0 0 
eee 18,877 0 0 
Gardener ......ccc.ccsesee 18,763 0 0 
oc eg ee Coen 18,605 0 0 
eer 16,9'0 0 0 
RE 16,750 0 0 
acted cnet 15,749 0 0 
Hill & Keddell ........... 15,100 0 0 
SEE 14,992 0 0 
Avis & Son ... 14,950 0 0 
Thackerah 14,700 0 0 
Dickenson & Oliver 14,550 0 0 
King & Emery 14,500 0 0 
I sb unecthcuiiads 14,492 0 0 
ee eee ere eS 
Hiscox & Williams ............... 13,959 0 0 
OE sc cesncascsstnetin wee 18,005 0 0 
ORION vies ccthsicctne veoe 18,719 0-0 
A TEIINIES « oisncisrsiviniosstscacietecsieabae 13,650 0 0 
OY siscstwcanccxsaxcopocsingneriaones 13,549 0 0 
Wigmore (accepted) ............... 13,500 0 0 

RD vatoseditapineintcnediinseassinis 13, 00 
OOD sinawisiievsitininegiaitbeicnailaiahes 12,600 0 0 





Tenders for alterations at the Three Compasses, Ber- 
mondsey New-road. Mr. W. Nunn, architect :— 


Togs vaiatinasyvtntednilcciidstinme £1,938 0 0 
DIE <wwtnivaicaes 30 0 0 
| 00 
Mather .......--.. 0 0 
Day (accepted) 00 


For a house at Forest-row, Sussex, for Henry Finch, 
esq. Mr. Latorest, architect, Quantities supplied by Mr. 
F, Johnstone :— 

PD ersiivinnesskchininiinotenk £3,320 0 0 





Holborn Valley Improvements: Farringdon road Bridge, 
The tender of Messrs. Hill & Keddell, for the foundstions 
and granite piers, uuder Mr, William Haywood, C E , has 
been accepted by the City of London Improvement Com- 
mittee, £13,541, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Winchester Drainage Competition.—We have received several 
other letters on the proceedings of the Winchester Board, but they 
are too loug for putlication. 

The Torquay Surveyor (several correspondents desire it should be 
stated, that although «testimonial was given as voted, the surveyor 
was dirmissed, We must decline going imto the particulars).—B. & B. 
(let us see the design).—Mr. W. (paragraph has already appeared in 
all the papers).—C, B. (next week). — J. H. 8. (ditto).—A. M, (ditt). 
— B. F.— Messrs. C.— H. R. C.— 8.— A. D. — W. H.—-E. & C—J H.— 
F.M—C.—Aa.P.—W. L~—A.—C. & E.~J. B.— Torquey — U. H.— 
Retepayer.— Ove of the Thousands.—T. B.—K. & M. — P.& ©. — J. L 
—H. E.—8. M. & Co,—L. a, 

Erratum.— Hop and MaitExchange, Southwark,—The frontage to 
Bouthwark-street of this building, is 320 feet instead of 190 feet as 
stated. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not rily for publi 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 

CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedra! 
and public clovks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 25, Old 
Bond-street, and 83 & 84, Ludgate-hill, B.C. 





Established 1749, 


[May 25, 1867, 


PARIS EXHIBITION.—To Architects vigit; 
the Continent.—Clark’s Patent Shutters can be 
seen at Twenty different places in the Building, 
—CLARK & CO. by order of the Imperial Com. 
missioners, have fixed their Patent Self-Coilj 
Steel Shutters to the entrances of the Buildj 
and Fine Art Galleries, where the Shutters can 
be seen in daily operation ; also in Classes 14 
and 58. Clark’s Patent Louvre Venetian 
Shutters and Steel Shutters are, by order of the 
British Commission, fixed in the windows and 
doors of the Testing House, where they can be 
seen in daily use. 





N the 18th instant, at Bayswater, MARIA, 


Widow of the late GEORGE ALLEN, Esq. of St. Olaves, 


| Southwark, Fellow of the Institute of British Architects, Surveyor 


to the Haberdashers’ Company, &c in the 61st year of her age. 


veers 10 ENGINEERS, ae. 
T A NW sk eee TA BL Ss 


Weights of Angle and Tee Iron in lbs. per lineal foot, 
Price 5a. 
Publishers : VIRTUE & CO. 26, Ivy-lane, London, E.C. 


COMPLETION OF 
MR. FERGUBEON’S WORK ON AR HITECTURE. 
Now ready, with 1,500 Ilustratiens and Index, 3 vols. Bvo, 
ap OJ , y . 
HISTORY of ARCHITECTURE in all 
COUNTRIES, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
By JAM«*#S FERGUSSON, F.B.S. Fellow Royal Lostit. Brit, Arch. 
*,* Vols. I. & I1—ANCIENT ARCHITEC. 
IURE. 843 Vol ITL—MODERN AKOCHITECTURE. 3s. 6d, 








} 


| advantage over all bis rivals or predecessors, bat uo writer has ever 


“ Mr. Fergusson has classed the styles in bistorical order and has 
deducea their ¢ logy step by step, and told us not ouly what wa, 
but how it came to be, and his work iu ite present stage is the most 
comprehensive and original that has ever appeared on the subject."— 
Quarterly Review. Oct. 1866, 

‘Mr. bergusson’s beautiful and most popular books have super- 





| seded all other Histories of Architecture. It is not only that the 


extraordinary abundance of bis illustrations gives him « especial 


bad so firm a grasp of his subject, or bas been so weil qualified t 
deal with it in all its branches.”— Saturday Review, March, 1867. 
“The new edition of Mr. Ferguson's History of Architecture 
is a monument of erudition, taste, and ingenious reasoning.”~Zdir- 
burgh Review, April. 1867 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street 








GANOT’S PHY-1C3, BY PROFES*®OR ATKIN®ON. 
In post §vo with Coloured Plate and 620 Wovdcuts, 15s. 
the Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 
ny . Ba be , 
WLEMENTARY 'tREatIsé ON PHY. 
‘4 B8ICS3, Experimental and Applied, for the ase of Colleges and 
Febools, Trausiated and edited from GANOI’S “ Riéments de 
Physique (with the Author's sanction), 
By BE. ATKINSON, Ph. D FCS. 
Prof of Experimentai Science, R M. Coll, Sandhurst, 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & Cv. Pateruvuster-row, 


ERFECTION in BOOK-KEEPING.— 


Builders desiring a really good system can have a Set of 
Models for Builders’ Books by Double-Kutry, to which was awarded 
the Prize offered in “ The Builder,” of last September, aud which has 
been adopted by many large firms. Also a modified arrangement, by 
Single-Kptry, suitable for small Builders.—acadress, BE. A. 4, bt. 
George’s-road, Regent’s Park. 


MARION, SON, & Ov. 22 and 2%, 
Soho-aquare, Tondon, have just received for male PHOTO- 
GRAPHS of the principal BUILDINGS at Antwerp, Brages, 
Venice, Seville, Grenada Paris, &c. &e. New avd complete catalogue 
for Six stamps. Publishing department on the firs: fluor, where the 
above and many more may be seen. 








To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c. 


_—— 


THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwanr Gas Prttaks, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Fountains, 
Gates, RarLinGs, 
Balcony Panels, Stable 
a. Columns, 
. &e, 


Soy 
an 


ill, receipt of par- 
teulane, be pakke 
on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 








Ironton, Ope 
hoo >, “Titmee weet, EO. 





Rows a aml 


&e. 
Contractors for the supply of Lamp Columns, Lamps, 
ae Railway and Gas Companies, Local Boards, 4 





— 





dint saan iiniaiiaiaal West Moulsey- 

SURREY.—In the parishes of Walion-on-Thames and : 

Valuable Freehold and Tithe Free Property, contaiving 224 rot 

presenting most destrable building features. with ay ae to the 
frontages to three high roads, and partly lying contigu 


MESSRS. COOKES & SONS are in- 


structed to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhowe 
of England, on the 12th day of JUNE os 
disposed of by private treaty), the above 


of extremely eligible Land for a profitable buil’t» od 
ens « to three high roads, and by * adiciouserrengr 
ment of new roads many thousand yards of available property eau: 
be secured for the erection of cuburban re-idences To ao Oh 
prising capitalist, a private compauy, or land or building societies, 
affords an admirable opportunity for the erection of = large Satie. 
villa residences, It is about two miles from Hampton Court Sv) 
and one mile and a quarter (crossing the river) from eabery, : 
Thames Valley line.—For further particalars and orcers ponte 
wpely to Messrs DOMVILLE, LAWKENCK, & GRAHA oe & 
6, New-square, Lincoin's-inn ; Mersrs. ee: = Meu. 
-fle | 
FORSTER, Solicitors, No, 28, Lincoin’s-ine ae 


COOKES & SONS, Land Agents and Surveyors, a 





PIMLICO ne RO gp and usefal Baildiog 
Materi LJ eleven ournes. 

R. S. B. COOK will SELL by AUCTIO of 

on WEDNESDAY next, MAY 29:h, 1867, at We ant o. 

ONE o'clock, on the PREMISES. Nous. 5, 6, 7, 10. ni, 1, 300,000 

Budge-row, and 5,6,and 7 Avery Farm-row, comprising OVe ©) 

bricks, quantity of lead, slates, tiles, timber im roofs, fem 





good the 
joists, doors, sashes, staircases, paving, &c.— May ve vere Oe 
day prior to the Sale. Catalognes un the rremises, “ 
Auctioneer’s Offices, 245, Ebury-suect, Baton-square, Pimiico. , 
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MR. DICKENS’S WORKS. 














THE 
Crarlertvth C000. 
—— 
eS 
EDITION. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL 


Have the honour to announce an ENTIRELY NEW_EDITION of the WHOLE of 


MR. DICKENS'S WORKS. 


It will be produced with especial care, and has been devised by Mr. Dickens and his Publishers 
with the object of combining the four important points,— 


LEGIBILITY, DURABILITY, BEAUTY, AND CHEAPNESS. 


Twenty years have elapsed since the first stereotype plates were cast for Cheap Editions of this series of books. 
{t is considered that the time has come for reprinting them in a far more agreeable and remarkable form, and for 
offering them to the public in association with every available modern advantage. 

In the new Edition now announced, each novel will be completed in a single volume. The page will be a flowing, 
open page, free from the objection of having double columns. A descriptive headline will be attached by the author 
to every right-hand page. Every volume will contain eight of the original Illustrations, selected as the best. Every 
volume will be printed in clear ‘ype, on fine toned paper, by one or other of the first printing-houses in London, and 
will be strongly bound in red cloth, The price of the Pickwick Papers in this form (taking that book as an example) 
will be Three Shilli and Sixpence. 

The Edition will the distinguishing fac-simile Title— 

















THE 
—_— ee 
Bier 
EDITION. 


This Title, appended to every volume, may suggest to the Author's countrymen his present watchfulness over his own 
Edition, and his hopes that it may remain a favourite with them when he shall have left their service for ever, On 
the other side of the Atlantic, it may perhaps act as a reminder that he has arranged with Messrs. TrckNor & Freups, 
of Boston, to reproduce his Works (in this Edition and in others) in the United States, with a just recognition of his 
claim as their author. If the great American re ag should see any good reason for recognizing those claims too, 
ee detriment to themselves, the imprint of Messrs, Ticknor & Fields will henceforth afford them their 
opportanity. 4 
The first volume will be published at the end of the month of May, and the Series will be issued monthly. 


On MAY 3lst, with Eight Illustrations, 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS, 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
London: CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in One Volume, 4to. cloth, a" with nearly Sixty Plates, and 250 Wood Engravings, 
rice 30s. 


TREATISE ON ARCHITECTURE, 


INCLUDING THE ARTS OF CONSTRUCTION, BUILDING, STONE MASONRY, ARCH, CARPENTRY, 
ROOF, JOINERY, AND STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 


Edited by ARTHUR ASHPITEL, F.S.A. &c. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. London: LONGMANS. 


TO DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 


ME. LEREW is instructed to include in 
1! his SALE of BUILDERS’ STOCK, at Camden Town, on 
MONDAY, MAY 27th, an exp nsive PATENT SCAFFOLD, with 
ladders and apparatus, well worthy the attention of those in exten- 


tueet it 


sive business. — Auction Offices, 2, Carding ‘eet, 


road, 
T the BALTIC SALE ROOM, South 

Sea House, Threadneedie-street, on WEDNESDAY, the Sth of 
JUNK, 1867, at TWO o'clock, 

1,000 Loads Foreign and Colonial Timber, 
100,000 Pieces ‘ do. Deais and Battens, 

And other Wood Goode. 
H. FREEMAN & CO. Brokers, 3, Crooked-lane, 

Cannon-street, B.C. 


HABROW.— Eligible Freehold Building Land, close to the Railway 


Station. 

\ ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 

FARMER will SELL, at the MART, near the Bank, on 
TUESDAY, JUNE 4th, at TWO, SIX PLOTS of valuable FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, with frontages to Palmerston-road, and eligible 
for the erection of villa or cottage residences. Water service is laid 
on to the estate; and the facilities of access to London offer great 
ind to those desi of obtaining residences in a hea'thy 
and rural neighbourhood, within easy reach of the metropolis. 
First-class free railway passes for 11 years will be grauted by the 
Company to the oceupiers of houses to be built of tne valur of 50d, 
aud upwarda,— Particulars, with plans, of H. CHILD, E-q. Solicitor, 
2, Paul’s Bakehouse-court, Godiuman-street, rs’-commonus ; at 
the Inns in the neighbourhoud ; and of the Auciioneers, No. 30, 
Cheapside. 


STAMFORD-HILL, MIDDLESEX, about four miles from the Bank.— 
A spacious Family Residence, with most charming gardens and «x- 
cellent stab'ing, together with commodious premises and paddock 
adjoming, the whole comprising upwards of six acres, a large por- 
tion of which could be advantageously roid off without interfering 
with the privacy of the present residence. 

rel PRT 
N ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 
1 FARMER (in conjuuction with Mr. H. W. SAFFELL) have 
received instructions to SELL, at the MART, pear the Bank, on 
TUESDAY, JUNE llth, at TWO, in Two Lots, the attractive F REG- 
HOLUV FAMILY RESIDENCE known as Sutfolk Lodge, plessantiy 
situate on the south side of Hanger-lane, Stamford-hiil, near the 
new chureh, with dingly pretty pi s ds, having sucha 
profusion of handsome shrubs and weil-grown trees as can seldom be 
surpassed ; a most fruitful kitchen garden, capital stabling for four 
horses, large coach-house, men’s roows, &. the whole comprising 
nearly 24 acres. The residence has an attractive appearance from 
the road, from which it is approached by a shady carriage drive, and 
contains, ou the first fleor, seven bedrooms, several closets, two stair- 
caces, &c. ; on the ground floor, entrance-hall, dining-rooum, morning- 
room, handsome drawing-room (all these rooms having French 
windows, overlooking the lawns), large kitehen, and other offices, 
w th additional offices aud cellarage in the basement. There is a con- 
servatory and two ¢ hou let? Pp an excellent grass 
paddock, adjoining Lot 1, possessing a total area of nearly four acres, 
with froutage of avout 340 feet to Hanger-lane, and an average depth 
of uearly 600 feet, affording capital sites for the erection of three or 
four large houses, or by the formation of an intersecting road a con- 
siderabie estate of mod-rate-sized villas. Included in this lot will be 
an ex’ensive building, formerly used ss a steam laundry, and com- 
pletely fitted with machinery, steam pipes, and appliances for carry - 
ing on @ large laundry business, or suitable for the use of the pro- 
prietor of an botel, or for a public institution, Immediate possession 
of the whole will be given on completion of the purchase.— May be 
viewed, aud particulars obtained of Messrs. LUCAS & SHOWLER, 
Solicitors, 1, Trinity-place, Chariag Cross; of Mr. H. W. SAFFPELL, 
Auctioneer, 33, Abeburch-lane; and of Messrs. DESENHAM, 
TEWSON, & FARMER, 80, Cheapside. 


























HOLLOWAY.—To Engineers, Builders, Manufacturing Upholsterers, 
aud Others.—Spacious Leasehold Business Premises, with Dwelling- 


“1 ESSRS. DEBENHAM, TEWSON, & 


FARMER will SELL, at the MART, pear the Bank, on 
TUESDAY, JUNE ll, at TWO, the vaiuabie PREMISES, situ.te in 
Hollingsworth street, Holloway, and Old Weilington-street, adjoin- 
ing, comprising a factory of four floors, tncuding basement, each floor 
possessing an area of upwards of 1,400 feet, » large yard, entered by 
fulding ga es, aud possessing an area of about 1,950 feet ; also a nine- 
roomed residence adjoining. The Premises are modern and subetan- 
tially-built, and particularly suitabie for any manufacturing busi- 
ness. Held for about 76 years unexpired, at the low ground-rent of 
61. 0s, 6d. per annum, for Sale with pos-ession.—Particulars of 
KUWARD MOTE, Kay. Solicitor, 14, Warwick-court, Gray’s-inn ; and 
of the Auctioneers, 80, Cheapside. 





CHIS&LHURST, KENT. — Preliminary Advertisement, — Eligible 
Freehold Buiiding Estate, nine miles from Londons, aad within 
about three-quarters of a mile of the Sidcup Raiiway Stacion. 


AJ > . TQ 

ESSRs. DEBENHAM, T&HWSUN, & 
FARMER will SELL, at the MART, pear tne Bank, on 
TUESDAY, JUNE 1*th, at TWO, in lote, about 12 acres of valaabie 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, being part of the Sidcup Park 
Estate, situate in a charming neighbourhood, and commanding fiae 
views, Tne subsoil is gravel, excellent waver is obtainable at 4 
moderate depth, and good roads witb side paths are made through the 
property. Possession on completion of purchase, Two-thirds of the 
purchase-money may remain if required.— Further parciculers in 
future advertisements ; of Messrs, UPPERTON, Solicitors, 54, 
Pavilion- buildings, Brighton ; of WM. HALL, Eay. St. Juhn’s, Shore- 

bam ; aud of the Auct , 80, Coeapside, B.C. 








CAMBRIDGE HEATH, N.E. near the Canal Bri ELLINGTON ESTATE, ——— KENT.— Eligible Freehold 
Bailding Lana. 


; dge. 
BR. PERKIN» will SELL by AUCTION, | 4 72 wuItTTINGHAM is instructed to 


on the PREMISES, at the Rear of No. 14, Ann’s-terrace, 

Cambridge Heath, on TUBSDAY, MAY 28, at TWELVE o’clock, in SELL by AUCTION, at the ROVAL HOTEL, Harhour-street, 
Lota, the SUKPLUS STUCK of a Paperhanging Warehouseman, | Ram-egate on 1 UESDAY, JONE 11, 1867, av 8iX for SEVEN in the 
Builder, and Decurator, comprising 20,000 pieces of paperhangings, | evening, in about fif y lots, a further portiwn of the eligible FREE 

inclucing drawing and dining room patterns (part salvage); white | POLD BUILWUING LAND, tithe free and laud-tax redeemed. with 
and yellow deals, 800 feet of 21 oz. window glacs, useful plumbers’ | frontages to the St Lawrence-road, situsted near to the South-E wtern 
work, a builder's light spring cart, and effects.— May be viewed the | Railway Statin. The corner lot, with frontage. tu the 8t. Lawrence 
day previous and morning of sale. Oatalogues had ov the Premises, | and South-Eastern roads, is set apart for the erection of a tavern. 
and of the Auctioneer, 52, Tooley-street, Southwark, 8, E. Nine-tevths of the purchase-money may remain on miortgage or con- 


“ tract at 5 per cent. to be paid in nine years by + qual haif-yearly in- 
WOODFORD, BSSEX.—Freebold Mansion and about 6 Acres of stalments ; but tue whole or any part of the ba'ance may be paid off 
nown as Woodford Hall. 


Laud k ype time without notice.—P.rticalars aud conditions of sale may 
7 7 . s obtaiped at the privcipal Inns in the neighbourhood; of Miss 
R. W HIT! INGHAM 18 instructed to SA)LEK, Spencer-square, Ram-gate; of Mr. NEALL, 11, Vale-ter- 
SELL by AUCTION, at the GUILDFORD HOTEL, Gresham- | race, Ramagate ; of Messrs, RUS"ELL & DAVIES, 50, Coleman-street, 
street, City, B.C. on MONDAY, JUNE 10th, 1867, at TWELVE for | London, EC. ; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, E.C. ; on the 
ONE o'clock, the substantai brick-built MANSION, and about 6 | Estate; and at the Place of Sale. 
acres of LAND, known as Woodford Hali, suitable for a Public 
Institution or for a large Family Residence, situate on the High-road 
o— ey to Epjivg, and withia os a the 
ecarge-lane Station on the Woodtord 0! reat tern a s on 
Railway, containing extrance-hall, dining and drawing rooms, R. W. C. RANNAN will SELL by 
library, study, and billiard rooms, nursery, bath room, vine bed- AUCTION, at CLARKEB’S CASTLE HOTEL, in Taunton, on 
rooms, three dressing rooms, apd convenient domestic offices, The | MONDAY, the 27:h day of MAY instant, at FiVE o’cloek in the 
outbuildings comprise coach-houre, with coachman’s rooms and | afiernoon (subject to titi to be produced) a FREEHOLD 
stabling for 6 horses. Nine-tenths of the purchase movey may re BUILVING EsTATE, known as HOVKELANDS, delightfully situate 
MAiD On Mortgage or contract at 5 per cent. to be paid in nine years | 00 the turnpike roed leading from Taunton to Trull, close to the 
by half-yearly instalments ; but the whole or any part of the balance | town of Taunton, coptaiuing 354. 3r. 18p in Ten Lovs, The Estate is 
may be paid off at any uime without notice.—Particolars, piaus, and | situste on ap eminence commanding & panoramic view of the valley 
conditions of sale may be obtained of Mesars. RUSSELL & DAVIES, | of Taunton, and the Cotheletone and Blackdown Hibs, The beauty 
59, Coleman-street, F.C.; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-street, | Of the extensive a:d picturesque view from the Estate canuot be 
London, K.C.; and at the Place of Sale, sufficiently described, and is scarcely to be surpassed by apy in the 
West of Engiaud. The ey cnet is exceileut, and ap oppor- 
tuvity is p d for t o si or good villa resi- 
DULWICH, SURREY —Eligible Freehold Building Land, betweea anu which will readily command tenauts at comnanetillinie rep ts. 
Peckham-rye and Lordship-lane. The rates aud the parochial rates are quently very moderate, 
R. WHI! i1INGHAM 18 instructed to | aud the property is supplied with gas os — Particulars 
avd conditions, with plans auuexed, way gratis of the 
OFFER by AUCTION, at the Guildball Hotel, Grecham- | Aue, {oncer: of Mears. SURR & ORIBBLR, Solicit rs, 12, Abeburch- 
street, City, E.C. on MONDAY, JUNE 10, 1967, at TWELVE for ONE } 
o'clock, a further Portion of this very elixible property, free of tithe la: e, Loudon ; or of Mr. RICHARD EaSTON, Solicitor, Tauuton, 
pry 2 tax, Pees | of 28 lota, close to “rye, and about 
2 on the Underhill-road leading from Peckbam- te Lordship- TP " 
lane. The sewers and roads are now in a forward suae olsempieteamasé To » D » Carp » Cabinet-Makers, and Other, 
buildings are already iv progress. Niue-tenths of the purchase-money R. LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, 
may remain on mortgage or covtract, at 5 per cent. to be paid in nine on the PKEMISES, Camd+n-terrace. near the Old Eagle 
years by haif yeariy instalments, but the whole or any of the | Tavern and Railway Station, on MONUVAY, MAY 27, at TWELVE, « 
balance may be paid off a: auy time without notice.— Particulars, | quantity of PLANKS, DEALS, and BAT!IENS; 20,000 fect wie 
and conditivus of sale may be obtained of Messrs. sUS8ELL & | pine, 14 000 fect quartering, dry cut stuff, 300 squares prepared floor- 








NEAR TAUNTON, SOMERSET.—The Hovelands Park Estate. 
B 


























BROMLEY, KENT.—Charming Freehold Building Sites for Gentle- 
men's Kesivences, immediately adjoining the Shortlands Station, 
betwe n Beckenham and Bromiey, in the midst of oue of the most 
popular, picturesque, aud healtuy districus near tue metropolis. 
For Sale, in Lots, with a fully-registered indefeasib'e title. 

re) » » ro 
\f BSSRS. DEBENHAM, Ts WSON, & 
gi FAKMER are instructed by the Executors under the “i!! of 
the late W. A. Wilkinson, esq. to SELL, at the MART, on TU ES- 
vAY, JUNE 25, at TWO, instead of MAY 28, as previously ad- 
vertised, in Lots, from heif an acre to five acres each, the 
remaining portion of the SHORTLANDS ESTATR, land-tax re- 
Ceemed aud tithe-free, p a@ registered, indefeasibie titie, 
ana affording most eligible sites ior the erection of first-class houses 
aud moderate-ized villas, the demand for which iu the neigh bvur- 
hooa 18 ~o great aud constantiy increasing that any building opera- 
tions judiciuusly carried out upon this property must becume per- 
manenuy lucrative.— Farther particulars wili duly appesr, aud may 
be obtained of Mesera. BURCHELL, Solicicors, 5, Beoad Sanctuary, 

Westimmeter ; of Mr. JNO. WHICHCORD, Architect, 16, Walorock ; 

and of the A 8, Ch hd 


IPSWICH.—An Unreserved Sale of the Manufactured Stock of the 
Patent Concrete Stone Comp sny (Limite). —The greatly -exteuded 
field of the Company’s operations, saperindaced by the con-tantly 
incressing demand for the valuable matertal maaufactured by 
them uuder Mr. Ransome’s Patent, has rendered it necessary to 
remove the Works fiom Ipswich to the far more exten-ive pre- 
mises recently erected by tuem im the neighoourhood of the Metro- 


polis. = ‘ - 
4. B. RIX, in consequence of this 
removal, is instructed to SELL by AUCTION, on THU Rs- 
DAY, the 30ch of MAY, 1867 (in one day). at the PATENI CONCRETE 
STON YARD, in ipswich (the occupation of whieh the Comypauy is 
relinquishing), all the remaining STUCK of MAN UFACrURED 
GOUDS, embsacing an extensive variety of Classic Ornamen 5, Arcni- 
tec-ural Kuichiuents, &c. consisting of upwards of 2,000 feet of 
balustradiug, a great number and variety of vases, tazZzas, f-untains, 
figures, busts, statuettes and pedestals, conservatory aud tree pots, 
tree and flower guards, flower-boxes, several thoussna fect of garden 
ings of variou»s patterns, gate-piers, sun-ulal pedestais, and viber 
subjects adapted fur the decoration of parks, pleasure-grouuds, aud 
gardens of -uialler extent ; terminals aug fuiss of Variods sia aud 
patterns, capitals and bases, wall copings, cornice aud bed mouldiugs, 
wiudow-dres ings, sills, key-stunes, trusses aud cor bela, chimney puts, 
Upwards of 100 chimuey-pieces, tomb, head, and foor stoues, mural 
tabiets, several thousaud rub-stones, and other articles requited fur 
buiiding purposes. The attention of Gentiemen, Landscape Gardeuera, 
Buiiders, Coutractors, and the public generally is respectfully aud 
ear estiy requested tu this Sale, which will comprise several huudeed 
lots of considerabie Value and 14 great varicty, the whole of ——e 
will be suld without reserve. The Sale will commence precisely 
RLEVEN o'ciock.—Catalogues may be bad at the O:fices of Mr. B. 














DAVIES, 59, Colem.n-strect, H.C, ; of the Auctioneer, No. 14, Moor- | ing, mah avy expensive patent scafluid, with ladders and appa- 
gate-s'reet, London, EO. ; of Mc. JOHNSON, om the Estate; and at | rata, pita te scaffold pa gg oo 1 Tony old materials, &.— Auction 
the Place of Salef 2, Cardington-strees, Haupstead-road, near Eustum Stwtic a. 





BAX, Ipswich, aud 78, Uid Broad stroet, douden, 
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BROMLEY, KENT.-— Very valuable and choice Freehold Residen:ia! 
Estate, known as Bromley House, being an exceeding!y comfortable 
and well-arrangei family residence, with capital stabling, and all 
other necessary offices, pleasure-grounds, gardens, and we!!-tim dered 

dow Jana, ining together about 19 «cres, of which about 
12 acres consist of building land, on a grave ly and sandy soil, pre- 
senting special opportanities for building rarely to be met with in 
this deligh'ful neighbourhood. The estate commands extensive and 
Deautiful views of the valley and fine undulated country a‘jacent, 
being a most delightful part of the county of Kent. only about five 
minutes’ walk from the church and rai!way station, and half an- 
hour’s ride from the city or west-end. There isa good supply of 
water. Immed 1 on completion of the purchase. 


iate possessio: H 

ESSRS. DRIVER & CO. are instructed to 

SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, in Tokenhouse yard, on 

DAY, MAY the 3lst, at TWO o'clock precisely (unless previously 
disposed of by private contract), the above ESTATE. Bromley House 
is a substantial, brick-built, family residence, containing four best 
bed-rooms, ¢ressing-room, and bath-room,:n the first floor; an ex- 
cellent drawing-room, good dining-room, library, entrance-hall, two 
staircases, and all other domestic offices; stabling for eight horses, 
standing for two carriages, harners-room, cow-house, &c ; greenhouse, 
lawn and pleasure grounds, beautifully laid out with oraamental 
shrubs, trees, and walks, a piece of water, lerge and productive 
kitchen garden, well stocked with wail and other fruit-trees ; also the 
beautifully timbered, park-like meadow land; the whole being a 
choice residential estate rarely to be met with. The building land, 
compri.ing about 12 acres, forming the southern part of the estate, 
presents excellent sites for the erection of first-class villa and other 
suburban residences, and being within half an hour of London, offers 
a favourable opportunity for builders, speculators, and other+.— Par- 
ticulars may shortly be had of Messrs. MURDOCH, RODGER, & 
GLOAG, Solicitors, 10, Parliament street, 8.W.; and of Me-«rs 
DRIVER &CO. Surveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, White- 

hal!, London, 8.W, 











LEYTONSTONE, ESSEX.—The Fillebrook Estate, a valuable Free- 
hold Prope ty, most conveniently and agreeably situate, near 'o 
Epping Forest and the village of Leytonstone, and immediately 
contiguous to the railway-station, bringing it within twenty-fiv- 
minutes’ ride of London. The Estate comprises about 80 acres of 
Building Land, of an updulated character, exceedingly well 
adapted for the erection of detached villa residences, echvols, and 
public institutions, but at present let for agricultural and accom- 
dation purpos-s; early possession of the builaing land may be 
obtained ; likewise the several excellent modern residences and 
grounds, known as Gainsborough Lodge, and Nos. 1, 2,7, and &, 

illebrook-road, let at rents amounting to 4547. per annum ; also a 
well-secured gronnd-rent of 171. 10+. per annum 
> 5 r ‘ . 
f[ ESSES, DRIVER & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, oo 

FRIDAY, JUNE 2ist, at TWO o'clock precisely, the above vaiuable 

FREEHOLD PROPERTY — Printed particulars and conditions cf sale, 

with plan of the building land, arranged iu lots and blocks to meet the 

Teguirements of private purchasers and speculators, may shortly be 

obtained at the principal luns in the neighbourhood ; and of Messrs 

DRIVER & CO. Surveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, W hite- 

hall. London, 8.W. 





ESHER, SURREY.—Freehold Building Land, containing about 77 
acres, wel] timbered, most eligibly situate, adjoining the picturesque 
village of Esher, near (Claremont Park, and within « few minutes’ 
walk of the railway station, whence London may be reached in 
about balfan hour. Immediate possession. 

a , To * ° > 

N ESSRS. DRIVER & CO. are instructed 

to OFFER the above FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND for 

SEALE by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, on FKIDAY, 

JULY 19, at TWO o'clock precisely (unless the whole or any part 

thereof is previously dixposed of by private contract). It comprises 

about 7 acres of exceedingly desirable, wel-timbered land, having 
extensive frontages to the high turnptke-read «nd Thames Ditton- 
cominon, & copsiderable portion being thus immediat-ly available for 
building operations. The soil is light and healthy, and the neigh- 
bow hood one of the most attractive for resicences in the vicinity of 

Lenéon. The property will be solid in blocks or lota, to meet the se 

quirements of persons cesiring sites for villa residences of a superiv 

class, Ube estate itself being peculiarly adapted for a first class b 

ing investment.— Printed particulars and plane may shortly b- bad 

im the mesntime further information msey be had of Messrs. FAW & 

CO. Solicitors, 2, Henrietta-street, Covent-garéen, W.C.; and of 

Messrs. DRIVER & OO. furveyors, Land Ageute, and Auctiuzeers, 4, 

Whitehall, Loudon. 





r 








UPTON and PLAISTOW, ESSEX. — Valuable Freehold Building 
Land, comprising about 45 acres, adjoining the rural villsyes of 
Upton and Plaistow, pear the Railway Station, and within six 
miles of London, presenting an excellent opportunity for an exten- 
sive building enterprive. Free from land-tax. 


N ESSRS. DRIVER & CO. have received 


instructions from the Trustees of the will of the late Sir John 
Henry Pelley, to BELL by AUCTION, at the MART, Token hou-e- 
yard,on FRIDAY, JULY 19th, at TWO o'clock precisely, mm 19 lots, 
varying in size from 1 to 8 acres each, thus affording ov portunities to 
builders as weil as private purchasers, the whole comprising about 
45 acres of desirable PREEHOLD BUILDING LAND. Lmmediate pos- 
session on the completion of the purchase.— Particulars ana planus aie 
preparing, aud may shortly be obtained. In the meantime further 
infermation may be had of M-sars. FAIRFOOT & WEBB, Solicitors, 
Clement’s-inn Strand; aud of Messrs DRIVER & CU. Surveyors, 
Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 4, Whitehall. ‘ 





KENSAL NEW-TOWN, PADDINGTON, MIDDLESEX.— Valuable 
Freenold Building Land, part of the Portabello Estate, containing 
five acres, at Kensal New-town, with cx Inmunication to the 
Kepsal-green-road, and within haifa mile uf the Westvourne-park 
Btation. Immediate possesion may be had. 


PAG , » ° 
MESSES. DRIVER & CU. have received 
instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at the MART. Token- 
bouse-yard, om FRIDAY, JUNE the 14th, at TWO o’clock preciveiy, 
in Lote (uuless previously disposea of by private contract), tne above 
FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, containing five acres. situate at | 
Kensat Newtown. It has an approach to the Kensal-greeu-road, | 
and is an available situation for dwellings for the labouring classes. | 
—Printed particulars may shortly be obtained of Messrs. LOW, 
Solicitors, Tai fieid-eourt, Temple; and of Messrs, DRIVER & CO. 
Surveyors, Land Agents, aud Auctioneers, 4, Whitehall, 8 W. 





TWICKENHAM and ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX. 
ESSKS. DKiVER & CO. have received 

instructions to SELL by AUCTION, in Lots, about 41 acres of 
valuable FREEHOLD and COPYHOLD BUILDING and ACUOMmu- 
DATION LAN w, most eligibly situate in the parishes of Twicken- 
bam and Isieworth, having frontages to good bard roads, and near 
the Tvickenbam and Isleworth stations op the South-Western 
Railway — Piaps ard particulars preparing : in the meantime further 
information may be obtained of Messrs. CRAWLEY, ARNOLD, & | 
GREEN, Solicitors, 20, Whiteball-piace ; and of Mesers. DKIVEK & 
CO. Surveyors, Laud Agents, and Auctioveers, 4, Whiteball, 5.W. 








To Agriculturists, Ec. gineers, M enim, and Others. 


Maideuhead, Berks. 
ESSRS. ROLLS & LAWRENCE have 
received instructions from Mr. A. Gillett to SELL by AUC- 
TION, on bis PREMISES, in the High- > ). 
MAY 29, 1867, at TWELVE pie, a ers 
10-hoise power Lou bie-cylinder Engine by Tuxfuid (new), 


8 - Portabie Engine, 
6 = do. and Thrashing Machine, 
6 + do. a 


0. 

5 PS do, by Clayton & Shuttleworth, 
Horse gears, thrashing machines, chaff-cutters, American grict-mills, 
corn-crusbers, cake -mills, and the whole of whe extensive and valu- 
able stock, comprised in 220 lots, Credit will be given on app: oved 
bills.—May be viewed two days preceving the sale, and catal ques 
had on tbe Premises, and of the Auctioneers, Gieat Marlow, Backs. 

May 21, 1867 





HOUNSLOW, — Valuable Lease, with possession, of Dwelling-house, 
Builder's Yard, and Premises. 


‘ N > 4 
| ONG, BROTHEHKS, will SELL by 
AUCTION, at the TOWN HALL, Hounslow,on WEDNESDAY, 
MAY 29, at SIX f.r Seven in the evening, » valuabie LEASE of 
HOOSE, Buiider’s Shop, Yard, and Premises, situated in the High 
street —May be viewed, and particujars had of WILLIAM LOVE- 
GROVE, Keg. 5, South-square, Gray’s-iun ; and of the Auctioneers, 


| Raiway Horses, off the Uckfield and Tonbridge Line, in consequence 





DULWICH.—To Cont: Builders, Paviors, Material Dealers, 


and Others. 

Vy Bssks. BENNETT & COOPER are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at the WORKS, Dulwich, 
at the foot of Red Post-bill, on WEDNESDAY, JUNE 5th and 
following days, at TWELVE prec'sely each day, the STOCK in 
TRADR and PLANT of a CONTRACTOR : comprising 45,000 feet run 
of planks, deals, battens, and boarding, 20.000 feet run of eee 

9000 feet of quartering, a quantity of birch, elm. wai scot au 
mabog«ny plank, new and second-hand sash-frames, sashes, doors 
and framing, 20 lugs of Baltic timber, 16,000 bricks, various Datch 
clinkers, pan ridges, ornamental tiles, terra-metallic channelling, 
York, Portland, Purbeck, granite, aud other paving stones, slate aud 
marble siabs, and an immense assortment of oid materials, including 
lead piping, old pumps and cisterns, & ; also nails, screws, brase- 
work, door and window farnit »re, seaffuld-poles, boards aad plauk«, 
carpenters’ benches, trestles, 3 powerful cart-horses, timber-carriage , 
carts, and numerous other effects, On view two days prior to the 
sale, and catalogues obtained on the Premises; and at Mesars. 

BENNETT & COOPER'S Auction offices, 6, New Broat-street, City. 











WINCHMORE-HILL WOOD, NEAR SOUTHGATE.—Annual 


Timber Sele. 
\ R. A. RICHARDS will SELL by 
& AUCTION, in the WOOD, on THURSDAY, MAY 30th, at 
ONF, about 200 Oak Trees, 7 Beech, and 1 Eim; 800 Oak, Larch, 
Chestnut, and Hornbeam Poles ; 500 Faggots, &c,— View the day pre- 
vions. Catalogues obtained in the Wood, aud of the Auctioneer, 
Tottenham. 





NEAR MAIDSTONE, K&NT.—On the River Medway, and adjoining 
the turnpike road for a considerable di-tance from Maidstone to 
Rochester and Chatham —The old establiehed Pottery and Brick 
Works of the Aylesford Pottery Company, with the whole of the 
Capital Machinerv, Patent and Scotch Kilns and other erections, 
sheds, stables, and numerous modern brick cottages, with wharfs 
on the Medway, and tramways connecting the same with tbe 
pottery works, toge her with about 265 acres of capital sound 
agricultural land, affording an almost inexhaustible supply of the 
best gault clay and grey chalk, farm homesteads, and a brick-batit 
paper-mill, known as Pratling-street Mill, with storehous-s and 
prem ses, sitmate in the parishes of Avlesford, Barham, aud Boxley ; 
the whole of which is freehold. With possession of the works on 


rs 


FULHAM.—The most productive and celebrated market garden in 
the district, and a capital Family Residence, with lawn and 
pleasure grounds, the whole comprising 38 Acres of Freehold Land 
close to town, possessing an important water froutage, and full 

of brick earth and build 


ing sand. E 

R. PHILIP D. TUCKETT is instructed 

by the Execators of the late Charles Bagley, = to SELL b 
AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenbouse-ysrd, on EDNEsDA’ 
JUNK 19th, at TWO o'clock, in one lot, a very important ang 
desirable FREEHOLD ESTATE, situate at Sands-end, Fulham, about 
half a mile fom tne Chelsea Railway Station and three from Cha: 
Cross, comprising # superior family Kesidence, known as Grove 
House, recently erected for the owner in the best manner, and cog. 
taining havdsome entrance-hall, dining, drawing, and breakfast 
rooms, five b-d-rooms, good kitchen, and other offices, and very 
arched wine cellars; apyroached by « carriage drive, and surrounded 
by tastefully arranged lawns and garden, with Jarge hothouse, &, - 
four good roremen's cottages, a long range of new and excellent 
buildings ; 14 acre of forcing frames, enclosed by high brick walls 
covered with fruit tress of the chvicest kinds, and a large market 
garden, celebrated as the very best and most productive in the 
district, ia the highe.t possible cultivation, and covered with yo 
fruit trees of carefully selected sorts, and which have just come into 
fall bearing ; the whole containing 38. Or. 27p, and having been for 
many years in the occupation of the late Mr. Bagley, who spared 
neither pains nor expense in bringing it to its present perfection, and 
in the capital system of irrigation by which every pert can be 
watered without labour. The estate is approsched at high water from 
the Thames, and is well suited for the erection of any manufac 
requiring water carriage for coals and goods, or the brick earth might 
be worked with great economy and profit.—Particulars may shorty 
be obtained on the premises ; of Messrs, PARK & W. B. NELSON 
Solicitors, 11, Essex-street, strand ; or of Mr. PHILIP D. TUCKETT’ 
Land Agent, Surveyor, &c, 76, Old Broad-street, E.C. and (late Mr. 
MOXON), 3, St. Martin’s-place, Trafaigar square, W.C. 





Forty-two lots of valuable BUILDING LAND, adjoining a first-class 
Station of the London, Brighton, and South Cuast Railway, near 
Eastbourne, TO BE 8uLD by AUCTION, by 
. Al 

R. SAMUEL SUUTHERDEN, at the 

ANCHOR HOTEL, Eastvourne, on FRIDAY, JUNE 7, 1867, at 
Fu. K for FIVE pm. precisely. The position of this property, com- 
prising lots in liate d a ig to the Polegate 








completion of the purchase. 


\ ESSRs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, &| 
I OAKLEY have received instructions to offer for BALE by | 
AUCTION, at the NEW AUCTION MARS, Tokeuhouse yard, EC. | 
on MONDAY, 17th JUN®, at TWO o'clock precisely, instead | 


of the 30th of MAY, as previously advertises, in one lot, the | 
above highly important FREEHOLD COMMERCIAL ESTATE, | 
which presents a fine opportunity to speculators for investment | 
of eapital and profitable occupation, The works are in fuil 


trade, and command a large and lucrative business, manufacturing 
the best gault clay into bricks, sewer and drain pipes, for which | 
there is a great and increasing demand, this description of bricks | 
being used extensively in the Metropolitan Main Drainage Works 
The extensive manufacturing premises are well bailt of briek, placed 
so that the communication with the wharfs (which are quayed with 
ragstone) by the tramways is easy and direct. The buildings com- } 
palse the pottery (a large square building of three floors, with six } 
circular pottery kilos, each with six furpacer), mavufacturing and 
moulding rooms fitted with the best description of machinery. 
There are numer us making and drying shed-, with flues, so that | 
the manufacture proceeds thronghout the year. Two H-ffman’s | 
patent brick-kilns (one with 24 and the other with 16 compartmeuts), 
with large octagon shafts (145 f-et and 130 feet respectively), six 


Feo'ch kilns, several dry-clay pateat brick machines, by Bradley & 
Craven, and roller wire cutting machines ; two pais of very powerful 
clay-crushing roliers, with boiste, pug mill, &. weighhridges, & 
the machinery being driven by a Galloway's 16-horse power double 


evgine, and two 20-horse power high-prewure horiz »ntal engines, 
supplied by four steam boilers, by Daun, Hattersiey, & Co, and other 
makers. The clay-pit nas been well developed, and exposes an ex- | 


! 
cylinder condensing engine, a 50 horse power condensing beam | 
| 
tensive face of the finest blee clay. The chalk may be considered to | 


be of the same description as that from which the finest quality of 

grey lime is made on the adjoining estates, aud would of iteif prove | 
a mot profitable investment. Lhe land is of exccllent staple, capable | 
f predecing abundant crops, and is divided into arable, pasture, | 


bop», and woodlands, known as Great Cossingtou and Little Cossing- 
tou Facmas, with suitable farmhou-es and premises, in the hands of 
resp neible tenants, whose tenancies will expire in 1869 Pratiing- | 
street Mill, used for the manufacture of paper boards, &c. driven ny an 
overshot wheel, let on « repairing lease, of whi-h about seven years 
ate unexpired. The cottages are modern and well-built, aud form an | 
important adjunct to the pottery works. The whole estate is sup- 
plied with abundance of pure water from a vever-failing spring.— | 
Particulars may be obtain-d of Messrs. MAYNARL, SUN, MAKKBY, | 
& DENTON, Solicitors, 57, Coleman-street, FE.C.; at the Place of | 
Sale; and of Mesers, DANIEL SMI'tH, 8°N, & OAKLEY, Land 
Agents and Surveyors, 19, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 








Building Land near Grantham, Lincolnshire. 
= a0 @) . ’ . nen ’ va 

1 ESsks DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
yt OAKLEY are authorised to SELL PORTIONS of a valuable 

PROPERTY, to the east of the town, weil adapted in every way for 

the erection of good residences, on high ground, overlooking the | 
various noblemen’s and gentlemen's seate in this locality. About | 
30 meres have been already covered with good houses, at large cost ; | 
and the principal roads are laid out, being formed aud metalled up 
to the existing buildings. The situation is remarkably picturesque 
and salubriogs. Grautham is the ceutre of one of the best huuting 
discricts iu England, being accessibie to the Duke of Ratiaud’s, Cot- 
teemore, Qu rp, aud Mr Chapiin’s bounds, and has a first-class 
station on the Great Northern Railwsy, the journey to London 
ceca ying only two hours aud « haif.—Plaus of the property, showing 
ite extent aud situation, with the existing houses, may be esen at the 
Office of Mr J. G. H. THOMPSON, Land Agent, Grantham; of 
Messrs. FAKRER, OUVRY, & FARRER, Solicitors, 65, Linco!n’s-inn- 
nelds, London ; and of Messrs DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, 
Laud Agents and Surveyors, No. 10, Waterioo-place, Pali-mall, 8 W. 





of the Works being stopped. 


N R. J. 8. GOWER is instructed by Messrs. 


J. WILLSON & SON, Contractors, TO 8BLL by AUCTION, 
at bis KEPOsiTORY, Barbican, on FRIDAY next, May 31, 1867, 
TWELVE young poweriui CART or VAN HORS#S, some active 
Tippers, ten ] and 2-horse Carts, Thill and Chain Harness, which 
bave been employed un the above Works pow suspended.—On view 
two days prior. 





COMMERCIAL STREET, SHOREDITCH.—To Build De. t 


otation, the junction of the branches to Eastbourne, Brighton, 
Lewes, St. Leonard’s, aud Ha-tings, ani its contiguity to tne favourite 
watering place of Ewstbourne, at which, during the season, the 


| demand for houses end lodgings far exceeds the supply, renders this 


a viry desirable investment, with every prospect of success, and a 
speedy development. The situation commands extensive views of 
ibe woodland scenery of the Weald tv the north, the beautiful 
menery of the Wannock valley and woods, backed by the verdant 
slupes of the South Downs to the south, aud to the east a glimpse of 


| the sea, between the town of Ewstobourne and Langney Point. An 


ample supply of bricks will ahortly b- ubtainable acjoiving the pro- 
perty, at moderate prices, Efficient arrangements bave been made 
for au abundant supply of exceilent water for househoid purposes, 
besides which there are two streams ruuniag through the estate, Al) 
descriptions of building and road materials are easy of access, either 
by road or railway. Koads, 40 feet in width, have been set out on the 
estate, and with an efficient systein of drainage, are in a forward 
state of coustruction, Diviue service is performed on Sundays ins 


j School-house adjoining the estate, but an eligible site on the estate 


has been set apart for the erection of a district church and parson- 
age-Lowe. During the summer mouths upwards of ninety trains 
daily arrive at, and depart frum, the Poiegate Station, and postal 
accowmodation is all that can be desired, Excellent hunting is to 
be had in the neighbourhood, either wita fox-hounds or barriers, thas 
rendering the situation advantageous tv a sporting gentleman, as 


| well as being most heaithy and eligibie for all desiriug the pleasare 
| and advantages of a country residence, with all the conventence of 


pr ximity to a fashionable wateriog-pilace and to the sesside.—Par- 
ticulars aud conditions of sale, with planus of the estate, may be ob- 


| tained of FREVEKIC ELLMAN, Esq. Battle; R. K. 65LESS8LEY, 


Esq. Architect, Eastbourne, aud 8, Furnival’s-inn, London; the 
Auctionser, Hailsbam ; also at{the Piace of Sale; aud of Messrs. 


| CHILTON, BURION, YEATES, & HART. Bolicitors, 25, Chaucery- 


lave, Loudon. 





EPPING, ESSEX.—Valuable Freehold Building and Accommodation 
Laud, Houses, Coachmaker’s Shop, Trade Premises, aud several 
Cottages, situated in and upon the cutekists of the town of Epping. 


4 ESSKS. BEADEL are instructed by the 
Executors of the late J. C. Whiteman, esq to SELL by AUC- 
TION, at the MART, London, on THURSDAY, JUNE 2, at ONE 


| precisely, in Lots, very eligible FREBMOLD PROPERTIES, com- 
| prising some capital plots of building laud, situated opposite the 


approach to the railway station, and suitable for the erection of first- 
ciass shops and private residences; a biock of six brick and tiled 
houses acjoining; two superior brick-buiit houses and shops, fropt- 
ing the High-s reet, with extensive coachbuilder’s premises, work- 
shops, and stabies iu the rear; two biick aud timber built cottages, 
with gardens, in Hemuel-street ; three houses aud gardens at the 
Loudou entrance to the town, with several picts of vaiuable building 
land adj ining, baving extensive frouta,es to the high road; and two 
inclusures of excellent accommodation grass land, coutsiniog 44. lr. 
38p. situated in Livsell-street, about midway between the tows and 
the church.— Particulars, with plans aud conditivas of sale may be 
ovtained of Messrs. FRESHFIKLUS & NaWMAN, Solivitors, Bank- 
buildings ; at the Mart ; aud of Mesara. BEADEL, 25, Gresham-strect, 
Londoa. 





HASWELL, 
> 
VV RITER, 49, GREEK-STREET, 
SuHO, W. 
GLASS FASCIAS and TABLETs, Siga Boards, Altar Pieces, Eocle- 
siastical Designs and Decoravions, Orusmenta!l aud Heraidic Paint 
ing, @c. Estimates turnished free of charge, Estwblished 20 years. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Civil Engineer, 


Architect, and Surveyor, in one of the principal towns in 
Lancashire is willing to receive « PAKINER.—One who cvuld under- 
take the Architectaral and Surveying departments preferred.— 
This Advertisement is perfectly voud fide, avd affords & most 
favuurable opportunity for iate introduction to a well estab- 
lished aud increasing business. Nove but persons of professional 
status aud with capital need apply. Lhe strictest inquiries will be 
made aud permitted.—Addrese, with age, particulars as to experi- 
euce, &c. ty F. W. Uffice of * The Builder.” 











Paperhanging Manufacturers, Glass Merchauts, Shippers, and 
Utners.— Abdsolute aud Unreserved Sale — Valuable Saivage. 


re ‘ . : 
N ESSRS. GREEN & SON (of St. Michael’s 
LVE House, st. Michael's alley, Corvbill) will SELL by AUCTION, 
ou the PREMISES, as above, on TUKSDAY, MAY 28, and following 
days, at TWELVE for ONE each day, without the slight-st reserve, 
the important SALVAGE from the late FIKE at Mr. Miles’s pre- 
mises, the greater portion of which is but s:ightly damaged, consist- 
ing of about 80,000 pieces of p»perhangings, including the latest 
patterns, and comprising decorations, burders of aii d-scriptions, 
flocks, satius, marbles, grounds, pulps, staircases, diniug and drawip 

rooms, parlours, bedrooms, lopg elephant and lining papers of al 

weights, canvas, felt of the best make, a large quautty ut waste and 
cuttings, ana the general assortment of « large factor; about 400 
cases, crates, and boxes of glass, including # large quantity of 
Chanee’s shert glass, foreign glass of the best make, ruugh plate, 
flashed ruby, biue, yellow, and ornamental tile, sheet aud rough 
plate, about 30 vons Cullet, and other usefal stock.— May be viewed 
the oay prior apd morvings of Sale, Catalogues on the Premises ; 
aud of Messrs GREEN & PON, Auctio: eers and Surveyors, St. 
Michac!’s House, St. Michael’s-alley, Cornbiil. 





Courts of Justice Concentration (Site) Act.— Western Section.—Third 
of Building Materials. 


My Bess. GLASIER & SONS are favoured 


with instructions from the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Works and Public Buildings to SalLL by AUCTION, ou the 
*REMISES, on TURSDAY, JUNE 4'b, at TWELVE for OVE o'clock, 
in jo, the BUILVING MATERIALS of FOUR HOUSES, Nos. 254, 
255, 256. an 257, strand, compri-ing abvat 400000 capital stock 
oricks, slates, timber in roofs. floors, and doors, sashes aud frame . 
viate-glass public-house and shop fronts, shop fittings, marbie chimvey 
pieces, register avd other stoves, irou columur, about 5 tous lead, 
stone paving, ga» fittings, aud fixtures.—May be viewed the day prior 
and morning Of sale anc catalo.ues obtained at the Office of Her 








Hounsiow snd Ealing. 


Majesty's Works, &. 12, Whiteball-place; on the Premises ; and of 
the Auctioneers, 41, Charing Cross, 


‘MIME and CAPITAL.— PARTNERSHIP, 


AGENCY, &c.—The Advertiser wishes to employ a few 
huudred pounds and some spare time in any remuaverative London 
business. He is a man of business «x ce, education, 
wecuauical ability, and cau give « few hours daily, at the latter part 
of the day, aud about six weeks besides in the course of the year. Th 
might atford an opportunity for partial or gradual retirement from & 
bustuess, The fuilest tuvestigatiun sad the most satiofactory refer- 


euces offered aud required.— Address, 76, Uttice of ‘The Builder.” 


a 

ARTNERSHIP. — Messrs. BARNARD, 

THOMAS, & ©O. are empowered to negotiate for the intro- 
auction of a PARTNER with 1,000/., to the sou of the present 
proprietor (who is retiring) in au olu-cbiablished aud flourishing 
BULLDING and CONTRACLING BUbiN «88, With steau-sawiDé, 
Plauiug, aud moulding mile Full paruculars of the Brokers 4 
their Bristol, Cardiff, or Swausea Offices. 


N experienced SURVEYOR is desirous of 
makivg arrangewents with London or provincial Architects 
iv FAK out QUANTITIBS.—Adaress, No, 634, ffce of ‘The 


OMPETITIONS and PERSPECTIVES 


PREPARED ; aleo, Quantities, Working and Detail Drawing*, 
Cow pensations, Surveys, &c. iu the very best manner, and oD mode 
rate terms.— Address, A. & Z. 22, Buckiogham-street, Strand, W.C. 


ff.0 MANUFACTURERS, ARCHITECTS, 


aud KNGINEKKS.— DESIGNS PREPARED, Details made poo 
cacefuliy, all matters of difficult Construction arranged. Desienne 
pen A Variety of aronwork, &c, &c.—Address, 8¥1, Uffice of 
uulder, 
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